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The epidemic of executions in the South, with five negroes 
at Huntsville, Texas, in February, 1924, suffering electrocution 
at one time, and six Italians hanged on a single day in May at 
Amite, La., has brought vividly into the light a problem which 
thrusts itself perpetually upon civilization and seems now as 
far from solution as ever. 

To repay the barbarism of crime with the barbarism of 
punishment is almost instinctive with human nature, and the 
increase of crime which has occasionally followed the abolish- 
ment of the capital penalty, and the subsidence of crime which 
has sometimes succeeded its reinstatement, seem to justify 
this method of dealing with the internal enemies of the state. 
No one knows better, however, than the student of criminology 
that neither the good nor the evil results which appear to 
attend the abandonment of capital punishment can be accepted 
without discount. Crime-waves may, and in truth do, end with 
the causes that produce them, even where the death penalty 
has been abrogated, and they recur when their causes re-appear, 
though capital punishment is permitted by law. Something 
more than the surface phenomena is needed as a basis for a 
conclusion. 

Even on its purely psychological side the subject of capital 
punishment is involved in obscurity. For some minds not at 
all disposed to crime the sight of an execution possesses a 
peculiar attraction. The morbid love of Samuel Pepys for 
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such spectacles is evident enough to a reader of the Diary, and 
other examples of the kind are not wanting in biography. To 
what rootage in our natures we shall trace such tendencies is 
a problem no less baffling to the psychologist than to the 
biographer. 

We can not be sure that there is not a substratum of our 
mental and emotional life, little understood as yet, where many 
of our stranger impulses find their source and spring. The 
zest for gladiatorial shows and combats with wild beasts, which 
was so marked a feature of ancient life, may now be dormant 
merely. The vogue which the bull-fight and even the prize-fight 
enjoys in modern times is the outcropping, perhaps, of an old 
appetite for scenes of blood and slaughter, and from the same 
hidden spring may come the depraved taste to which the press 
caters with its thrice-told details of ghastly crimes. Any of 
us might safely hazard the guess that a battle to the death in 
an American arena, between man and man or man and beast, 
would draw as motley and tumultuous an assemblage as ever 
turned down their thumbs in a Roman amphitheater. 

Somewhere in the subconscious—that dark, uncharted area 
of our natures of which we hear so much and know so little— 
an explanation for all this may lie. To that mysterious region 
—whence may come, for all we can say, the homicidal and 
criminal impulses themselves, with tendencies that ultimate in 
monstrous conditions of mind—the student of abnormal human 
behavior may yet trace the fascination which horrible specta- 
cles of all kinds seem to hold for certain, all too common, types 
of mind. We have no means of gainsaying that some fearful 
deposit from the pre-human history of the race lingers in the 
nether regions of personality. Paranoia, the hypnotic spell, 
alternating and multiple personality, the phobias and manias 
of psycho-neurosis, the phenomenon of obsession, during which 
the victim seems helpless in the sway of a single, insistent, 
torturing idea—these and other phases of abnormal psychology 
have given us a sufficiently terrifying glance into the depths 
beneath the normal workaday mind. 

For a generation or so, in most civilized lands, the current 
of public sentiment set steadily in the direction of abolishing 
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the capital penalty as a punishment for crime and the move- 
ment spoke an eloquent word for the deepening humanity of 
the age. A little less than two decades ago, however, this move- 
ment came seemingly to a halt, an indifference crept over the 
thoughts of men upon the subject, and through the sheer 
pressure of the traditional the older ideals and ideas began to 
assert themselves. 


The revival of the guillotine in France, in 1909, struck the 
thoughtful mind as a thing of evil omen. It seemed to mark 
either a recrudescence of old disorders or the dying out of the 
influence which in every land had been making for a healthier 
penal system. Not even the slowness of the President of the 
Republic to put his hand to the death warrants, nor the word 
of Premier Clemenceau that he only yielded to popular clamor 
against his own deep-rooted convictions, could serve wholly to 
reassure. 

In our own country signs of the same import began to 
multiply. Here, indeed, the call for the last penalty of the law 
did not stop with the atrocious crimes but respectable, and even 
distinguished, voices suggested its use for lesser offenses. Each 
recurring crime-cycle, in fact, has brought its pressure, some- 
times from high quarters, for the extension of capital 
punishment. 


It was highly significant of the state, alike of official and 
popular feeling, when, several years ago, Sheriff Peters of 
Chicago compelled a group of confirmed criminals to witness 
the execution of one of their number. That his action, though 
applauded by the unthinking, aroused a storm of protest from 
women’s clubs, sociologists and educators, was the single com- 
pensation for so ill-conceived a step, futile and absurd as it 
turned out to be. 

“We have worked the tiger out of our teeth and nails but 
he lingers in our passions,” says Edwin Miller Wheelock in 
that epic of evolution which he called Proteus. So we have, 
for the most part, worked the tiger out of our laws, but now 
and then some outburst of the old spirit recalls the past with 
all its horrors. How painful has been our progress since that 
early time when revenge upon the criminal was the prompting 
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motive of the law and this motive manifested itself in flayings 
and burnings, brandings with irons, quarterings and impale- 
ments,—when the trembling felon was pressed to death if he 
refused to plead and yet was denied the aid of counsel,—when 
bloody heads were exposed on pikes for the terror of evil-doers 
and the road-sides were dotted with petty law-breakers hanging 
from gibbets! 


We lay it grandly to heart that those fearful days have 
passed far into the shadow and that enlightened states now 
write into their charters of liberty a stern word against cruel 
and unusual punishments; but the thoughtful mind still asks 
whether in our criminal codes we have ceased wholly to take 
counsel of our instincts and have come to be guided solely by 
our judgment. 

“It is curious to observe,” says Sir Henry S. Maine in 
his profoundly instructive volume upon Ancient Law, writing 
of the slow upgrowth of a humaner sentiment towards the 
criminal, “how little the men of ancient times were troubled 
with these scruples, how completely they were persuaded that 
the impulses of the injured person were the proper measure of 
vengcance he was entitled to exact, and how literally they 
imitated the probable rise and fall of his passions in fixing 
their scale of punishments. I wish it could be said that that 
method of legislature is quite extinct.” 

It is the history of our codes that if left to legislatures 
they gain in severity with the years, and the harsher features 
of our systems have in general been relieved only through the 
earnest agitation of a few humane and enlightened individuals. 
Little more than a century ago—in the nation that was boast- 
ing itself the mistress of the world—it was a crime punishable 
by hanging to steal a sheep or horse, to seize property from the 
hand and make away, to purloin to the amount of forty 
shillings from a dwelling-house or to the amount of five 
shillings from a shop, to pick a pocket of a greater sum than 
twelve-pence, to filch linen from a bleaching-ground, to cut 
down trees in a garden or orchard or cause a breach in a fish- 
pond so that the fish might escape; and all this in the day when 
Goldsmith was penning the beautiful sentiments that even yet 
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sing through the mind—when Chatham and Burke were flam- 
ing in their places at England’s oppression of the American 
colonies—when Gibbon was writing his resplendent pages and 
Samuel Johnson was moralizing in sentences that cling like 
burs to the memory! 

The student is shocked who reads that during the reign 
of Henry VIII seventy-two thousand persons were executed 
for great and petty theft, but we reflect that a vicious monarch’s 
word was law. We find it more difficult to believe that in 
1765, at the time of the publication by Blackstone of his Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, one hundred and sixty 
offenses were punishable with death, and the mind sickens as 
it reads in Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century that 
during the sixteen years following the appearance of Black- 
stone’s work,—the very period of Goldsmith and Gibbon and 
the rest of that brilliant coterie——many other capital crimes 
had been added to this already savage code. “Four hundred 
and sixty-seven persons,” says Lecky, “were executed in 
London and Middlésex alone in the twelve years from 1771 
to 1783,” and the same historian mentions the execution near 
the close of the century of a girl of twenty-two, hanged for 
receiving a fragment of a check which had been stolen by an 
accomplice ! 

With all this hideous carnage—in a day, too, when imprison- 
ment for debt was holding out to the delinquent every tempta- 
tion to crime—the great men of the period saw no wrong in 
the system, and the polished Blackstone, with easy complacency, 
could speak of “the humane treatment of prisoners by the 
English law.” Burke’s pages alone excepted—and his voice 
was a cry in the wilderness—nothing is rarer in the literature 
of that epoch than any signal protest against the severity of 
England’s penal code, which is pronounced by historians to 
have been, even at that time, the most sanguinary in Europe. 

To one fresh from the study of the criminal laws and 
criminal history of that age, it is painful to turn the pages of 
Boswell’s Johnson, and from the bewildering variety of 
thoughts and views to note the absence of any sentiment 
against the penal system which was disgracing English \iviliza- 
tion. Even when the precise subject was upon the tongye we 
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are without an expression such as we might look for from a 
refined and enlightened mind. In October, 1774, replying to 
Boswell, who had requested Johnson’s intercession for a con- 
vict unjustly condemned to death, the great lexicographer 
merely says that because of his absence from London he had 
not known of Boswell’s request until after the execution, and 
he passes on to lighter matters without a reflection such as 
would be aroused in our minds by such an incident. Even the 
hanging of the learned Dr. Dodd, in 1777, for forgery,—a 
crime which was extenuated in his case by every circumstance 
that could appeal to humane commiseration,—only evoked from 
the sage the exclamation “Poor Dodd!,” without a word which 
might tell us that the great moralist realized the iniquity of a 
system which could assess so dreadful a penalty for such an 
offense. 

But it is not our purpose to loiter along the by-ways of the 
past or muse over the errors of half-forgotten centuries, and 
we have dwelt upon the harsh code of earlier England, and the 
indifference of the great spirits of the time to its enormities, 
merely by way of commentary upon the common attitude of 
mind which, when it thinks of the criminal at all, thinks of him 
as well rid of at whatever cost to the culprit and by whatever 
method. In this paper, it is our purpose to study briefly the 
utility of capital punishment purely as a means to an end,—tc 
see whether, in our day, an execution strikes such terror as to 
stay the criminal inclination in others,—to inquire, in a word, 
whether the gallows and the electric chair are really perform- 
ing a useful office. 


If the taking of life by law does not deter from crime we 
can hardly justify the utter absence of effort on our part to 
find a substitute for this extreme exercise of the state’s sover- 
eignty. Few of us are ready to accept the theory that society 
may rightly take the life of an offender against its laws simply 
because it happens not to know what better to do. The 
development of criminology in modern times shows in all its 
aspects, except where the capital penalty is concerned, the 
crowding out of the punitive by the reformative as the leading 
influence and purpose. A number of enlightened nations, 
indeed, and some few of the American states, have found it 
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possible to dispense altogether with the death penalty, but, on 
the whole, penology has been at a standstill for well over half 
a century upon the problem of the confirmed criminal and 
heinous crimes. 

Officials of the temper of Sheriff Peters of Chicago are 
animated, doubtless, by a genuine desire to further the interests 
of society against a class upon which much maudlin senti- 
mentality has been wasted, and his attitude represented, proba- 
bly, the crystallization of many years of experience with sinners 
against society’s laws and institutions. It is a singular truth, 
however, that the professions having directly to do with the 
enforcement of the laws against crime have seldom been happy 
in the suggestion of remedies for the evils with which they 
deal, and the result of the action of Sheriff Peters was but 
another instance of the kind. The utter absence of moral effect 
which attended that spectacle, so far as concerns the criminal 
class that beheld it, might have been foretold by any careful 
student of criminology. 


There can be no doubt that the normal individual, witness- 
ing for the first time the execution of a convicted felon, would 
find the horror of the thing seared ineffaceably into his 
memory. It is not the normal individual, however, whom 
society fears, but an individual distinctly abnormal. There is 
something in the orders of human nature from which the true 
criminal is drawn—the true criminal, we say, as distinguished 
from the offender who is merely by imprudence or misfortune 
a violator of the law—that differs radically from human nature 
of the higher orders. The reaction of the genuine criminal to 
his environment, and even to his sense-perceptions, appears to 
be unique and marks the criminal type almost as a distinct 
breed. In some respects, however, he reacts much as do our 
finest human types. That courage and fortitude, for example, 
are not wanting to this class appears to have been sufficiently 
demonstrated during the world-war when companies recruited 
from the criminal classes of England and France amazed the 
world with prodigies of personal bravery and heroic endurance. 

It is not a little strange that the literature of crimes and 
criminals is without reliable statistics upon the percentage of 
wrong-doers who have seen others suffer the capital penalty, 
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and it is remarkable as well that so little pains have been taken, 
in states and lands where public executions are permitted, to 
record the circumstances of the event, and preserve the names 
of the witnesses present, so that from the after-life of the 
beholders the influence of such scenes might be determined. 

In a highly informative article by Arthur Macdonald upon 
“The Death Penalty and Homicide,” published in the American 
Journal of Sociology for July, 1910, the lack of data for 
determining the influence of the death penalty is several times 
adverted to, but its actual effect upon the criminal classes is 
left undiscussed as something still awaiting investigation of 
special workers. Indeed, upon the whibe subject of criminal 
statistics our own country lags far behind many others much 
less progressive in other directions. Speaking of the crime- 
wave of world-wide prevalence in 1922, the New International 
Year Book for that year laments the want of dependable data 
in the United States and justly complains that “the American 
national government has never kept criminal statistics” and 
that “in the face of repeated charges of crime-waves there 
have been no official statistics to which appeal could be made.” 

This deplorable lack of statistical information the present 
writer discovered on his own account many years ago in the 
course of studies he was pursuing upon the general subject of 
criminology, and in default of anything better he began and for 
some fifteen years continued the practice of clipping and pre- 
serving newspaper accounts of executions. That these clip- 
pings were complete as to the entire country he does not pre- 
tend to say. As to his own state, however, for the particular 
period, they represent an accurate record. 

Havelock Ellis in his interesting work The Criminal, pub- 
lished by Scribners in 1900, informs us that the instinctive 
criminal is extremely vain, taking an “egotistic delight in 
admiration,” (p. 139) that he is markedly lacking in sensitive- 
ness to pain (p. 112-13) and revels in the display of bravado 
(p. 139). All these traits find striking illustration in the news- 
paper accounts we have preserved. Indeed, among the execu- 
tions in Texas we find but one instance in which the prisoner 
died in other than a manner which would quicken the admira- 
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tion of his class. The exception was a Mexican, Ramon 
Campos, a rejected lover who had murdered the object of his 
attentions, and who, mad with terror, and wailing and fighting 
by turns, had to be overpowered and held in position upon the 
scaffold until the drop was sprung. 

We find that Felix Powell, hanged at Victoria, Texas, for 
the murder of the Condit family, walked firmly to the scaffold 
and without a tremor of the voice declared himself willing to 
die. Henry Holmes, hanged at Columbus, Texas, for the 
murder of a father and child, confessed on the scaffold to 
several other murders and claimed to have broken all the com- 
mandments, adding that his greatest regret was that the people 
he murdered were deep in Purgatory while he was going 
direct to Heaven. Will Manning, hanged at Greenville for 
wife-poisoning, made a talk to the large crowd which had 
gathered to witness the spectacle, protesting that he had been 
railroaded through the courts, and the stoicism of the man is 
commented upon as remarkable. Jesse Washington, executed 
at Waco for murder, is described as meeting death calmly, hav- 
ing sung upon the platform and delivered an exhortation under 
the shadow of the gallows of ten minutes length. Henry 
Brown, executed at Hondo for murder, is described as “having 
shown no weakness” and having gone to his death “without a 
tremor.” These show ‘he unbroken tenor of executions in 
Texas during the period embraced in the accounts we have 
preserved, the case of the Mexican forming the solitary excep- 
tion; and we may pause a moment to add that these instances 
are typical of the executicus of male criminals outside the 
writer’s own state, so far as the newspaper accounts in his 
possession justify him in speacing, the death of women upon 
the scaffold being often attended with trembling and pallor. 

Two executions in Texas have been reserved for more 
extended mention,—namely, that of Holly Vann, a young white 
man, hanged in Dallas as an accomplice to a murder, and that 
of Rufus Martin, a negro, in Fort Worth, for a like crime. 
From the half-page account of Vann’s execution, as given in 
the Dallas News of May 13, 1905, we quote: 


“Long before the hanging took place, a crowd gathered around the 
county jail and by eleven o’clock the street was almost impassable. 
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Inside the jail, and wedged around the scaffold, persons who held admis- 
sion tickets were crowded almost to suffocation . . . When the hang- 
ing occurred there were more than two thousand persons in the streets 
and around the building. Every tree in the jail had from two to a dozen 
men and boys in it. . . . When the condemned man entered the door- 
way leading from the cell to the scaffold his hand was grasped by 
acquaintances who wished to bid him farewell. The sheriff permitted 
him to shake hands with all his old acquaintances and others who pressed 
forward. Vann said to one of these, in a cheerful voice, “Good-bye!” and 
appeared as cool and collected as though he were attending a reception. 
At the conclusion of the services Vann looked over the crowd and said, 
“Is there any one else who wants to tell me good-bye?” He had scarcely 
uttered the words until a hundred outstretched hands were extended 
towards him. He shook every hand. When he recognized an acquaint- 
ance he smiled and addressed him pleasantly . . . Before the cap was 
adjusted Vann said to the sheriff, “If anything comes out in the news- 
papers about me going to the scaffold and dying nervous, please have it 
corrected for me.” 


How little true awe must an execution inspire to which 
eager crowds throng by hundreds—how strong must be the 
glory which the condemned man takes in his own death when 
the parting words upon his lips betray the feeling—how faintly 
hidden the morbid admiration of beholders who seem to forget 
the man is a murderer in thinking him a hero—and, finally, how 
well calculated is the whole scene to awaken in others of the 
type the ambition of themselves figuring as central personages 
in similar spectacles! 

Rufus Martin was hanged on the 12th day of July, 1906, 
and his execution was made the subject of a four-column 
account in the Fort Worth Record of the following day. We 
are told that several hundred people had contrived to secure 
admission, and so little were they impressed with the solemnity 
of the scene that the attending minister felt called upon to 
rebuke the crowd for its levity. Martin, we read, ate heartily, 
then took part in the singing of a hymn, after which he returned 
to his cell and smoked his pipe. Asked if he had any statement 
to make, the negro replied he would make no statement until 
he was on the scaffold. Leaving the death-chamber for the 
place of execution, Martin waved his handkerchief at the win- 
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dow to those on the outside, and when he gained the scaffold 
said to the crowd that he was glad to die because he knew he 
was going to Heaven. “He often laughed,” observes the re- 
porter, “and talked about having seen seven men hanged.” 


If the executions which were the subject of the clippings 
we have preserved may be accepted as a basis for reasoning, it ° 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that these elaborately ar- 
ranged spectacles are of very doubtful value as deterrents 
against crime, even if, by their suggestiveness, their opportunity 
for the display of brutal heroism and the readiness with which 
they lend themselves to newspaper sensationalism, these well- 
meant pageants do not appeal to the very instincts of the crim- 
inal which make the class dangerous. 

We have no means of determining, of course, that those on 
the border line between an orderly life and a life of crime may 
not be restrained by such scenes; but as to this it is to be said 
that those on the border line are amenable to reformative influ- 
ences anyway and hardly need so horrible an example to 
check their criminal propensities. It is the criminally degen- 
erate—those at present capable of the major crimes—who con- 
stitute the real menace to society, and if these can not be 
deterred by the sight of a fellow-culprit dangling at the noose’s 
end there is little to be said for capital punishment. 


That the influence of public executions is lost upon the 
degenerate and the depraved who behold them is abundantly 
proved by reports of such occasions as they have come to us, 
now and then, from states and lands where the death penalty 
has been publicly imposed. The descriptions of public execu- 
tions in England, as given by the writers of the time, show 
that degenerate human nature, which is the substratum of the 
criminal inclination, and which so baffles and defies the efforts 
of reformers, has been the same always and everywhere in its 
manifestations. “A public execution in London,” says Justin 
McCarthy in Chaper 56 of his History of Our Own Times, 
“was a scene to fill an observer with something like a loathing 
for the whole human race. Through all the long night before 
the execution, the precincts of the prison became the bivouac 
ground for the ruffianism of the metropolis. The roughs, the 
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harlots, the professional robbers and prospective murderers, 
held high carnival there. The air reeked with the smell of 
strong drink, with filthy jokes and oaths and blasphemy. The 
soul took its flight as if it were a trapeze performer in a circus. 
The moral effect of the scene as an example to evil-doers was 
about as great as the moral effect of a cock-fight. The demor- 
alizing effect, however, was broad and deep. It may be doubted 
whether one in ten thousand of those who from mere curiosity 
came to see an execution did not go away a worse creature 
than he had come. As the old-fashioned intramural burial 
ground made by its vapors more corpses to fill it, so the atmos- 
phere of the public execution generated fresh criminals to 
exhibit on the scaffold.” 

McCarthy, however, spoke from hearsay. Let us. quote 
the words of an eye-witness,—one who, as his novels disclose, 
was familiar with the haunts and habits of crime and should 
have been prepared for what he beheld. In a letter to the 
editor of the London Times written on November 13, 1849, 
Charles Dickens gives the details of the execution on that day 
of Mrs. Manning for murder. “I went there,” he says, “with 
the intention of observing the crowd gathered to behold it and 
had excellent opportunities of doing so all through the night 
and continuously from day-break until after the spectacle was 
over. I believe that a sight so inconceivably awful as the wick- 
edness and levity of the immense crowd collected at that execu- 
tion this morning could be imagined by no man and could be 
presented in no heathen land under the sun. The horrors of 
the gibbett, and of the crime which brought the v-retched 
murderess to it, faded in my mind before the atrocious bearing, 
looks and language of the assembled spectators. When I came 
upon the scene at midnight, the shrillness of the cries and howls 
that were raised from time to time, denoting that they came 
from a concourse of boys and girls already assembled in the 
best places, made my blood run cold. As the night went on, 
screeching and laughing and yelling in strong chorus of paro- 
dies on negro melodies, with the substitution of ‘Mrs. Manning’ 
for ‘Susanna,’ and the like, were added to this. When the 
day dawned, thieves, low prostitutes, ruffians and vagabonds of 
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every kind flocked to the ground with every variety of offen- 
sive and foul behavior. Fightings, faintings, whistling, imita- 
tions of Punch, brutal jokes, tumultuous demonstrations of 
indecent delight when swooning women were dragged out of 
the crowd by the police with their dresses disordered, gave a 
new zest to the general entertainment. When the sun rose 
brightly—as it did—it gilded thousands upon thousands of 
up-turned faces so inexpressibly odious in their brutal mirth or 
callousness, that a man had cause to feel ashamed of the shape 
he wore and to shrink from himself as fashioned in the image 
of the devil. When the two miserable creatures who attracted 
all this ghastly sight around them were turned quivering into 
air, there was no more emotion, no more pity, no more thought 
that two immortal souls had gone to judgment, no more restraint 
in any of the previous obscenities, than if the name of Christ 
had never been heard in this world and there were no belief 
among men but that they perished like beasts.” (Letters of 
Charles Dickens, Macmillan, 1903, p. 200.) 


It seems peculiarly fitting that the first deaths by law in 
France under the newly-sanctioned guillotine should have been 
attended by a terrible confirmation of the truth which McCarthy 
and Dickens saw and strove to impress—so terrible that the 
whole French press appears to have been shocked. In the 
report cabled to the New York World, March 6, 1909, we read 
of the “all-night orgy in the cafes of Bethune” which preceded 
the executions. “The place was en fete all night long. People 
came by trains, by wagons and on foot to see Abet Pollet and 
his three accomplices pay the penalty of their long series of 
crimes. The cafes kept open all night and men and women 
sang, drank and made merry in preparation for the morning 
festival of death. As early as nine o’clock last night curious 
throngs began to gather before the gray walls of the prison, 
willing to wait the long hours through to see the four men led 
to death. It rained unceasingly, a cold fine drizzle which soaked 
to the skin, but no one left his place. By midnight the small 
square was completely filled, but others continued to come, and 
when the troops arrived at three o’clock there was a crowd of 
many thousands pushing against the prison gates. Cavalry and 
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foot soldiers pushed back the morbid throngs until they were 
able to form a hollow square before the walls. The curses of 
the sullen crowd as they reluctantly gave place were received 
with indifference or coarse jests.” 

Throughout the entire account the slightest touch is want- 
ing which could suggest that any sense of the solemnity of the 
scene was present to the beholders. On the contrary, to the 
very instant the last victim yielded to the knife, the crowds 
demeaned themselves as though the spectacle were one arranged 
for their entertainment. “When his head fell and a jet of 
blood spurted three yards away,” reads the report, “the crowd 
yelled and laughed and cheered to the executioner as they 
dispersed to the cafes and their homes.” 


But—the reader urges—all this applies only to public or 
semi-public executions. You have but to make death by law a 
private act within the walls, barring even the agents of the 
press, and every evil influence upon beholders is avoided! The 
writer is not insensible of this truth, nor will he gainsay that a 
wholly private execution would perhaps deprive the felon of 
any occasion for that display of courage which makes our 
executions so vicious in their effect upon the criminally inclined. 
The thoughtful reader, however, must realize that if we keep 
the knowledge of such scenes from the very classes who are to 
be benefited by the dreadful example, we make an abject sur- 
render of the age-long argument for the death-penalty. 

Though it were clear that the provisions of the various state 
constitutions against “cruel and unusual punishments” would 
permit, the refined sentiment of men would never suffer the 
final sentence of the law to be imposed in absolutely secrecy, 
denying to the outer world any record of the unfortunate’s 
end and to the felon himself any opportunity for uttering a last 
protest of his innocence, or, if consciously guilty, a parting 
word of sorrow and contrition ; but even could we smooth away 
every sentimental and constitutional objection to the plan, it 
would by very dint of its secrecy defeat its own end, and we 
would be driven at last to the position that we may put crim- 
inals to death because it is a good way of being rid of them. 
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That an execution in absolute secrecy, and without the wit- 
ness of those who are to be warned and deterred, would neces- 
sarily be ineffective was recognized by Sheriff Peters in his 
experiment. He strove to bring home to the hardened offenders 
in the prison the solemnity and tragedy of a death by law. It 
is a fearful commentary upon the fatuity of his hopes that the 
most impressive figure in the death-corridor was the murderer 
himself, who walked to the gallows with a firm step and took 
his place, apparently unmoved, on the death-trap, while the two 
hundred involuntary witnesses, compelled to wait beyond their 
usual hour for breakfast, shouted for food in cries that drowned 
out the chant of the priests as they stood beside the condemned 
man on the scaffold. 














Guzman Blanco: An Appreciation 
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Aside from preéminent contributions to its literature, the 
most important contribution of Venezuela to Spanish-American 
history has been a long line of illustrious revolutionists and 
able rulers. There is perhaps no area in all America peopled 
by a small population of two million which has produced men 
equal to Mirando, Bolivar, Sucre, Paez, Soublette, Monagas, 
Guzman Blanco, and Gomez. It has taken men of bold theory, 
personal magnetism, military sagacity and constructive states- 
manship to hold in leash for even a short time the passionate 
and far-flung population of this republic; a type of leadership 
has been necessary which would not be tolerated for a moment 
in the republic of industrial stability and middle-class educa- 
tion located to the North. The progress achieved by the Repub- 
lic of Venezuela has been due to the republican idealism and 
practical sagacity of these outstanding leaders. Republican 
idealism directed the movement for independence, effected the 
manumission of the slaves and the declaration of the equality 
of all men before the law in a country of diverse racial strains 
and comparatively little social discriminations; it instituted 
suffrage reforms, public schools, the abolition of the death 
penalty, the promulgation of progressive constitutions and 
other reforms of a liberal nature. The business sagacity of the 
chiefs of state aided by foreign capital has been responsible for 
the country’s public buildings, roads, railroads, aqueducts and 
other public works. The history of Venezuela cannot be 
explained, remarks José Gil Fortoul (alone among Venezuelan 
historians), as a conflict of principles—the conservatives against 
the liberals, the blues against the yellows, the oligarchs against 
the populists, the federalists against the unitarians. This his- 
torian shows that there has been no conflict of persistent poli- 
cies, and that the spectacular history of the republic has been 
merely a conflict between the group in power and the group 
out of power, both of whom were ostensibly moved by loud 
declarations of principles which had little relation to actual 
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problems. The dark and tragic side of Venezuelan history has 
been the heroic and greedy scramble for power, and often 
plunder, made by an active minority of “generals” and “doc- 
tors” at the cost of much bloodshed and suffering among the 
people. Yet we should not be so naive as to apply the arbitrary 
standards of North American and European democracy and 
liberalism to Venezuela. A tropical climate, inhabited by a 
widely-separated people of a diverse race, of little education 
and no traditions of democracy and liberalism or stable indus- 
trial life, has made the application of these standards unfeas- 
ible. Rather should we admire the master men who at intervals 
have been able to mold order and progress out of the race and 
soil given them. To this group belongs our subject. 

Antonio Guzman Blanco was master of Venezuela from 
April, 1870 until August, 1887. In the former month he 
entered Caracas as chief of the Liberal party; in the latter he 
sailed from La Guaira never to return. In 1870 he proclaimed 
himself revolutionary chief “against the usurpations, ferments, 
ferocity and absurdity” of the government which he overthrew. 
He claimed the right of a dictator to exercise authority by force 
against a “public authority which has interfered with the 
popular prerogatives.”! However, the dictator soon assumed 
the cloak of legitimacy, for he called a constituent congress 
which, in Valencia, June 1870, designated him as provisional 
president. The dictator set up a cabinet and supreme court and 
cther organs of republican government, and proclaimed state 
autonomy and free elections. In May of that year he crushed 
revolutionary opposition in the memorable victory of the Apure. 
By the end of the year the republic was in complete peace. In 
1877, amidst the praises of his father and the populace and in 
the ostensible interest of republican purity, he turned over the 
government to a successor and retired to Paris. Thus ends 
the septenio, or period of seven years’ rule.? 

In February, 1879, on the reception of the news that his 
successor had died, that his statutes had been overthrown, and 
that a usurper had occupied Caracas, he hastened to Venezuela 


1 Francisco Gonzales Guinan, Historia Contempordnea de Venezuela (Caracas, 
1899), IX, 401. 


2 Jules Humbert, Histoire de la Colombie et du Vénézuéla (Paris, 1921), 203-207. 
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and was hailed almost unanimously as Director Supremo de la 
Reivindicacion Nacional, that is, the restorer of the principles 
of liberty and order which were said to have characterized his 
previous seven years’ tenure of power. In 1880 he became 
constitutional president and in 1882 he was reélected. In April, 
1884, he retired again to Paris, leaving the presidency in the 
hands of Joaquin Crespo. This ended the period of the quin- 
quenio, or five years’ rule.* 

Not satisfied with the manner in which Crespo conducted 
the government, Guzman Blanco returned in 1886 to assume 
the government of the Aclamcién. He was asked to assume 
power by more than a thousand municipal and unofficial peti- 
tions. In August, 1887 he retired again to Paris, leaving the 
government in the hands of his designated successor, Rojas 
Paul. 

In 1864, as financial agent of the government of General 
Falcon, Guzman Blanco received his first taste of the pleasures 
and profits of the life of a Carribean diplomat in Europe. His 
mission was the negotiation of a loan of a million and a half 
pounds sterling to satisfy pressing needs of the new revolu- 
tionary federalist government. The custom duties of La 
Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo, and Ciudad Bolivar were 
pledged to English capitalists. The representaitve of the 
Venezuelan government realized a substantial profit which he 
securely hid in European investments.5 In 1877, 1881 and 
1887 he resolutely opposed with success the efforts of friends 
to remove the constitutional inhibition against anyone serving 
more than one successive term as president, and he succeeded 
in having the presidential term changed from four to two 
years. His friends said that his motive was republican self- 
abnegation; in reality he, now absolute ruler of the republic, 
wished to go to Europe as minister plenipotentiary in order to 
induce European capital to develop the resources of his beloved 
country, and in order to effect further his personal enrichment. 
In addition this urbane man of the world tired of his own 


8G. Pecon-Febres, La Literatura Venezolana en el Siglo Diez y Nueve (Caracas, 
1911), 172. 
4 Francisco Gonzales Guinan, Historia de la Aclamacién (Caracas. 1899). 16-209. 
362 


i é Luis Level de Goda, Historia Contemporénea de Venezuela (Barcelona, 1895) 
» 574-601. 
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little Paris in America; he wished the pleasures, associations 
and adulations of the real Paris. On return from Prais, by a 
simple act of executive will he would decree as law the agree- 
ments he had made abroad and the servile legislature had naught 
to do but ratify. For example, in 1887 he is recorded as hav- 
ing forced through the legislature elaborate concessions to 
further the construction of railroads, turnpikes, telephone and 
telegraph lines and other material advantages, all of which 
redounded to the benefit of the rich but backward republic. He 
was flattered when Baron Rothschild told him that he was the 
richest man in the world because he was the master of estates 
600,000 miles square, inhabited by two and one-half million 
slaves, which yielded thirty-seven million dollars income. In 
extenuation of Guzman Blanco one observer has cynically 
remarked that he invested eighty per cent of the revenue for 
the benefit of the republic and only kept twenty per cent for 
himself, while less scrupulous South American presidents were 
in the habit of giving the people in public service only twenty 
and keeping eighty per cent. I have been unable to arrive at 
the actual extent of his pecolations. A hint as to their extent 
may be gained from the fact that he scorned to dwell in the Yel- 
low House provided for the president by the republic, preferring 
the luxury of his magnificent town, country and seashore places. 
He owned in Paris a handsome house on the Champs Elysées 
from which he dispensed a lavish and bizarre hospitality. He 
rode on special trains and was in the habit of having a special 
train bring him from La Guaira to Caracas a kind of fresh 
fish which struck his fancy. The history of Venezuela, as 
written by an admirer, largely consists of a series of balls and 
banquets given by him and in his honor. 

In addition to the knavery of which we have just spoken, 
Guzman Blanco was as vain as a peacock and as full of self 
praise as a North American advertiser. He adorned himself 
in bizarre uniform decked with many medals. He enjoyed 
immensely the adulations and laudatory memorials heaped upon 
him on the national holidays decreed in honor of his birth, his 
great victory, and his patron saint. The national legislature 


* Curtis, Venezuela, 109. 
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conferred on him the title of “Illustrious American Regenerator 
and Paficador of Venezuela,” and struck heroic medals in his 
honor. Bridges, docks, war vessels, public plazas, theatres, a 
state, boulevards, were named in his honor and bore tablets 
proclaiming the fact. A confiscated church was changed into a 
national Pantheon and in it were placed memorials to Bolivar, 
his father and himself. A great allegorical painting of the 
battle of the Apure portrays him as a demigod. Like Louis 
Napoleon, with whom he has often been compared, he linked 
his name with that of the Great Men of his country. How- 
ever, it was necessary for him to be bolder than the little 
Napoleon, because the tradition which he represented was 
opposed to that of Bolivar. In a monument to his father, he 
proclaimed the fact that the elder Guzman had been secretary 
to Bolivar without telling how he, in collaboration with Paez, 
had shattered Bolivar’s great federal idea and sent his chief 
into banishment. The monuments erected in honor of the Lib- 
erator—and to Monagas, Miranda and Falcén—proclaimed in 
bold type the name of the Illustrious American who had erected 
them. In the plaza of the University of Caracas, in the uniform 
of a general, he rode a bronze horse and raised his hat to 
acknowledge the plaudits of the multitude. El Calvario, a hill 
on the limits of Caracas, was changed from a cemetery into a 
memorial to him. It became a beautiful park for the pleas- 
ure of the populace, surmounted by a massive bronze figure of 
the chief to be reverenced and illuminated by the populace on 
féte days. 

Yet we cannot explain these acts solely on the basis of 
vanity. Guzman Blanco was likewise an astute politician, a 
man of erudition and patriotic ambitions. Like countless 
emperors, popes and usurpers before him, he sought to dazzle 
the people by simple evidences of his own greatness. And he 
succeeded. For nineteen years, a period longer than that of 
any other ruler of republican Venezuela, he was adored by the 
naive populace and the ambitious placeman. What matter if a 
few contemporary cynics of sophistication and the historian of 
the future laugh at these acts of self-laudation? 
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While he was always anxious to assume the cloak of liber- 
ality as embodied in the constitution of Venezuela, in reality 
he was an absolute ruler. The constitution of 1864, under 
whose cloak he acted, was a most liberal document born of the 
republican ideals of its doctrinaire creators. Liberty of the 
press and of assemblage, universal manhood suffrage, the 
equality of all men before the law, and the other catch phrases 
of liberal republicanism were proclaimed. The death penalty 
was abolished.?’ Guzman Blanco wished to obey this document. 
But this he did, only when the document did not conflict with 
his desire to be absolute ruler of the republic. On his advent 
to power in 1870, and on his return to power in 1879 and 1886, 
he governed by virtue of his own will, sanctioned only by 
illegal force and popular acclaim. The great reforms charac- 
teristic of his administration were not born out of the tedious 
channels of parliamentary debate; they were promulgated and 
executed by executive decree. They were formally approved 
afterwards in the parliamentary debating society which he set 
up and before which he read messages with the gusto of a 
premier or president dependent on a parliament to sustain his 
power. He resorted to acts of violence. Salazar, a revolu- 
tionary opponent, was summarily executed. Silvestre Guevarra 
y Lira, the archbishop of Caracas, was expelled from the 
country for refusing to order a Te Deum in honor of the presi- 
dent. The prison of the Rotunda was the Bastile of Venezuela. 
There editors, jealous revolutionists and critical doctrinaires 
were imprisoned, while others fled to Curacao, Trinidad, and 
Europe. By an arbitrary decree he abolished the monasteries 
and nunneries in order to satisfy his Masonic convictions, and 
in order to replenish his coffers. In a private letter to his suc- 
cessor he laughed at political abstractions. “Concord, Union, 
Fraternity, and Majorities signify nothing in the practical 
working of politics,” he said.® 

Having considered the dark side of our hero’s career, we 
must assume the task of considering that which has led present- 
day Venezuelans to forget his faults and proclaim him a 
great statesman. He was of an aristocratic family and posses- 
~~ ¥ Constitucion, 1874, Art. 14, Title III. 


®jJ. P. Rojas Paul, La Cacareada Reacion Contra la Causa Liberal (Caracas, 
1891) 50-66. 
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sed of sterling domestic devotions. He cherished lofty repub- 
lican ideals and was a man of great personal ability and love 
of country. Out of these qualities evolved the peace, cultural 
and material progress with which Venezuela was blessed for 
twenty years. 

He was the son of Antonio Leocadio Guzman, the dis- 
tinguished demagogue, who edited El Venzuelano, the organ of 
the Liberal party which he had founded. He was the grand- 
son of a royal official of colonial régime. He was carefully 
trained in law by José Vargas, the unsuccessful scholar-presi- 
dent. He received administrative training in the consular and 
diplomatic service of his country in the United States. Ex- 
pelled from his country on the passing of the régime of Falcon 
he returned in 1870 to vindicate the principles of his beloved 
father. In the swift campaign which followed he proved to 
be an able soldier, astute polemist, and eloquent speaker. In 
boots, campaign-hat, and black beard, and with saber at his 
side, he must have been imposing. He was neither the falter- 
ing idealogist of the revolution nor the ignorant product of an 
orderly democracy. 

His domestic life was without a blemish, he being devoted 
to his beautiful and gracious wife, his father and his children. 

The great service of Guzman Blanco is that he gave Ven- 
ezuela twenty years of peace as an interlude between the fright- 
ful anarchy of the Five Years’ War and a previous republican 
history of disorder, and a subsequent history of strife. “He 
checkmated anarchy by decapitating its generals,” says Garcia 
Calder6n. During his rule insurrections were few and were 
put down by the return of the chief from Paris or by a resolute 
march to the scene of disturbance. Order was the basis on 
which radical reforms of law, administration, social service, 
intellectual and material advance were built.® 

After restoring order the dictator saw the necessity of fiscal 
reform; for next to anarchy financial reform was the most 
pressing necessity of the republic. For a medieval system of 
internal tolls was substituted a revenue-yielding tariff on 
imports which served to foster nationalism and home industry. 


®In the ten year period of 1860-1870, 60,000 persons are said to have been 
killed in war. American Annual Cyclopedia, 1870, p. 737. 
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In 1873 he resumed payments on the interest of the huge 
national debt of two hundred and fifty million francs. It was 
by 1888 reduced to sixty million francs, with the result that 
the Venezuelan bonds were looked upon with favor by the 
investing capital of the world. This was made possible by the 
rapid expansion of foreign trade, which doubled in the ten-year 
period of 1873-1883.1° The execution of the elaborate decree 
of 1871 for a thorough-going national census made possible an 
intelligent plan of taxation through which the revenues of a 
country, pressed by foreign creditors and the necessities of 
internal improvements, were almost doubled in two years.14 

The increased energy which Guzman Blanco gave the 
republic and his own clever machinations while in Europe 
served to interest European capital in the development of the 
virgin country. The first railroad was opened in 1883, a short 
line from La Guaira to Caracas of twenty-seven kilometers, of 
great difficulty in construction. In 1887 there were two hun- 
dred and thirty-four kilometers in operation, 407 in course of 
construction, and 1,982 under contract. But the unpardonable 
grip on the resources of the country given to the European 
capitalists by Guzman Blanco brought a revulsion of patriotic 
sentiment which frustrated further operations. An adequate 
system of roads was introduced in a country which had previ- 
ously been most backward in this respect.'2 Cable lines con- 
necting Caracas with Paris, and telegraph and telephone lines 
connecting Caracas with all the states and territories of the 
republic, were constructed. By 1879 a bi-monthly steamer ser- 
vice had been established between Caracas and New York. Two 
colonies for the reception of immigrants were established. 
Caracas and other cities were given aqueducts, handsome pub- 
lic buildings, and beautiful streets. In his message of 1876 
the president listed 158 works of public improvement which he 
had instituted. 

The legal reforms were far-reaching and salutary, while 
the forms of democratic and republican government were pre- 
served inviolate. Elaborate codes of fiscal, criminal, civil and 

% Trade 369 million Bolivars in 1873 to 638 in 1883—Anurio Estadistica de 
Venezuela (Caracas, 1884), 7. 


“From $3,549,000 in 1870 to $5,100,000 in 1875. 
“™ Two roads in 1870; 1,000 miles in 1875. 
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military procedure, and territorial, penal and mineral control 
testify to his ability as a jurist. Supreme court reports were 
published. Marriage was made a civil procedure and ceme- 
teries were secularized to the benefit of the people and to the 
detriment of an exacting priesthood. 

On the same day that he occupied Caracas he issued a 
decree establishing the principle of universal compulsory edu- 
cation. “Where ten children can be gathered there should be 
a school,” he said. “If there is no house the class should be 
held under a tree to the end that no Venezuelan be unable to 
read the constitution.” And to be sure this was no flourish of 
republican rhetoric; means were provided and public instruc- 
tion effected. In order to provide revenues for public instruc- 
tion a stamp tax was imposed and the convents appropriated. 
By 1883 more was spent for public education than for the 
military establishment. The number of students provided for i 
in 1855 was 5,400; in 1873, 7,000; in 1883, 107,000. The 
expenditures for public instruction increased from $129,000 in 
1873 to $1,400,000 in 1882. The president established or 
revived two universities, six federal colleges, fourteen sec- | 
ondary schools, four normal schools, and nine colleges for girls. 
The University of Caracas was possessed of 30,000 volumes 
and had as its intellectual leader, Ernst, a noted scholar. Picén- 
Febres, the literary historian of Venezuela, regards the work 
of Guzman Blanco for public education as ample compensation 
for his faults. 

A few acts which demonstrate the general cultural advance 
made by the Republic may be here mentioned. The Documentos 
para los anales de Venezuela, an elaborate collection of source 
material, and two laudatory biographies of Guzman Blanco 
himself were published, along with a catalogue of the library ( 
of the University of Caracas and the letters of O’Leary. 

We may ask in conclusion, what should be the historical 
estimate of Guzman Blanco? Any estimate of him must be 
based on the following facts: he was venal and arbitrary; he 
was able and patriotic and effected stupendous physical and 
intellectual benefits to a country he found groveling in anarchy 
and stagnation. The moralist and scrupulous republican, in the 
light of these facts, will condemn him as a bad man; the eco- 
nomist and political realist will hail him as a great man. 

















An Aspect of Know Nothingism—The 
Immigrant and Slavery 
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Professor McMaster enumerates, in his History of the 
People of the United States, the general causes of the Know 
Nothing movement of the fifties, as follows :1 


“A dozen reasons account for this popularity. Secrecy has a potent 
charm for some. Thousands joined her out of sheer curiosity to see 
‘Sam,’ as the phrase went. Sincere and honest men became Know Noth- 
ings in hope that the party might really find a remedy for the intolerable 
evils of the ignorant foreign vote. Politicians great and small, who once 
labored under the old Whig banner, and now beheld that party in ruins, 
gladly cast their lot with what seemed to be the party of the future. 
Patriots who really believed American institutions were threatened by 
what they called the insidious wiles of foreign influence; old Nativists 
who held that Americans should rule America and saw with dread the 
steady stream of immigrants that month after month came to our shores, 
all found in the Know Nothing creed something entitled to their support. 
Racial hatred played its part in furnishing recruits; yet withal the 
movement was the work of politicians, and in no sense a great popular 
uprising to reform abuses and correct wrongs.” 


On the whole, this characterization of the causes of the 
nativistic uprising is correct; to it Professor McMaster added 
the Protestant fear of Catholicism which has been and is now 
a potent weapon in the armory of nativism, capable of being 
wielded, on all occasions, by those who regard themselves 
peculiarly fitted to uphold “Americanism.” But there is 
another aspect of Know Nothingism—not wholly divorced from 
the category of causes named above—which has been neglected, 
and/it is the purpose of this paper to call attention to this 
overlooked phase of the movement, viz: the alleged atti- 
tude of the immigrants towards slavery, or rather the belief of 
some of the natives as to the attitude of the immigrants towards 
slavery.2, That belief is to us more important than the real 


2Vol. VIII, 231. 

* Professor Cole, in his article on Southern Nativism, mentions the effect which 
the German immigrations had w y southern Know Nothingism. Proceedings of the 
Mississippi “alley Historical Association, Vol. 6, 1912-1913. 
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attitude of the immigrants. It is not to be supposed that there 
was unanimity of opinion among the Know Nothings upon this 
question ; in fact, the contrary was the case. In Massachusetts, 
where the Know Nothing party was in power for several years, 
the immigrants were considered as pro-slavery; in the South 
this party branded them as abolitionists. 

This particular aspect of Know Nothingism can best be 
studied by a contrast between the purposes of the Know Noth- 
ing party in those states where the attitude of the immigrants 
to slavery was interpreted in opposite ways. Massachusetts 
and Virginia lend themselves to such a study for various rea- 
sons ; in the first place, Massachusetts, as stated above, was the 
premier Know Nothing state of all the non-slaveholding states ;3 
in the Virginia gubernatorial contest of 1855 the fate of the 
Know Nothing movement in the South was decided. Secondly, 
Massachusetts Know Nothingism was, in its inception, a Free 
Soil movement ; in Virginia, as in all the southern states, it was 
a Whig movement; and, finally, in Massachusetts the immi- 
grants were looked upon as a liability to freedom and an asset 
to slavery; but in Virginia and in the South, a liability to 
slavery and an asset to freedom. 

Virginia Know Nothingism would proscribe foreigners on 
account of their abolition proclivities; Massachusetts Know 
Nothingism, for their pro-slavery tendencies. The Know Noth- 
ing movement in Massachusetts merits first consideration since 
it assumed larger proportions than in Virginia; and since, also, 
the extreme anti-slavery legislation of the first Know Nothing 
legislature of Massachusetts was an obstacle in the path of 
victory for Virginia Know Nothings in the celebrated election 
of 1855. 

It would be a mistake to attribute the success of the Know 
Nothing party in Massachusetts in 1854 wholly to the convic- 
tion of the active anti-slavery men that the immigrants were 
hostile to freedom ;* but this factor cannot be omitted.5 There 


8 Massachusetts Know Nothingism was not necessarily typical of Northern 
Know Nothingism. Virginia Know Nothingism, however, may be taken as repre- 
sentative of Southern Know Nothingism. 

*The vote polled by the Kaow Nothing party in this election was an unpreced- 
ently large one. All of its candidates, including its gubernatorial one, were over- 
whelmingly elected; all the members of the legislature of 1855, excepting five or 
six, belonged to the party. 

5 At least 85% of the immigrants in Massachusetts in 1854 were Ir..4 Catholics. 
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were other causes, political and social,* which were partially 
responsible for the revival of nativism.? The conviction that 
the Catholics were enemies to the anti-slavery cause was first 
manifested in 1854, and later appeared in 1857 among the 
Republicans. 

The appearance of this secret party in Massachusetts was 
synchronous with the revival of the slavery agitation in Con- 
gress in 1854. The willingness which the naturalized citizens 
evinced to sustain the Pierce Administration in this crisis,® 
and the attitude of the Catholic press® in Massachusetts 
towards the attempt of the natives to rescue the fugitive slave, 
Anthony Burns, and, also, towards the anti-Nebraska petition 
of the New England Clergymen to Congress,” doubtless con- 
tributed in diverting the nativistic movement into an anti- 
slavery channel, and enabled the Free Soilers, under the leader- 
ship of Henry Wilson, to control the legislature of 1855. 

The relations of the Catholics to the anti-slavery incidents 
of that period fanned the smothering flames of nativism and 
crystallized the nativistic belief in the affinity of Catholicism for 
slavery into a conviction. This alleged sympathy of Catholic- 
ism for the slave power was commented upon publicly and 
privately.11 The Commonwealth, a Free Soil paper, declared 


® The political factors which entered into the success of this party were general 
and local. Massachusetts was governed, from 1851 to 1853, by a loco foco Coalition 
of Free Soilers and Democrats, which was disastrously routed in 1853 when it 
attempted to fasten upon the State a new Constitution. Many of the Coalitionists 
thinking their Constitution was defeated by the Irish joined the Know Nothing 
party, in 1854, in somewhat of a spirit of revenge. Cf, my study of Party 
Transformation in Massachusetts, 1848-1860. (Harvard College eo For 
the social causes, see Professor G. H. Haynes’ article in the American Historical 
Review, Vol. III. Pp. 67-82. 

™There had been an ephemeral Native American party, in the forties, but it 
was confined to the Whig party. 

®The Catholics as a rule were law-abiding citizens; they were not associated 
with the anti-fugitive slave law demonstrations in Massachusetts in the fifties. 
The Boston Pilot, a Catholic newspaper, declared “the Irish Catholics, whatever 
they may think of slavery, generally sustain the law because it is the law of the 
land, unwarranted by no law of God-of the Church.” (Aug. 21, 1853). The law 
referred to was the fugitive slave law. 

The anti-slavery natives were offended by the presence of the Irish militia com- 
pany which prevented them from liberating Burns. Commonwealth, May 29, 1854. 

®A delegation of anti-slavery men of Worcester came to Boston to prevent the 
recovery of Burns by his master. The Pilot reprimanded them and distorted the 
pooving appellation “heart of the Commonwealth”—applied to Worcester, by the 
Free Soilers—to a “rotten heart.” June 17, 1854. 

The Pilot was proud of the fact that there was not a single signature of a 
oe priest on this petition. Commonwealth, March 25, 1854. (Copied from 

ilot). 

11 James Lodge wrote Charles Sumner, 1854 (month undated) that the moment 
an Irishman landed in this country he “identifies himself with slavery upon the 
shallow pretext of upholding the law.” (Sumner MSS., Harvard College Library). 
A Maine correspondent to the Liberator observed that the “‘passage to the United 
States seems to produce the same effect upon the exile of Erin as the eating of the 
forbidden fruit did upon Adam and Eve. In the morning, they were pure, loving 
and innocent; in the evening, guilty—excusing their fault with the plea of expect- 
ing advantage to follow faithfulness.” Aug. 11, 1854. 
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the “Catholic press upholds the slave power and seeks to annihi- 
late those who resist its atrocious doctrines and doings.” Theo- 
dore Parker said in a sermon, July 1854, that “the Catholic 
clergy are on the side of slavery. They find it the dominant 
power and pay court thereto, that they may rise by its help. 
They like slavery itself ; it is an institution thoroughly congenial 
to them, consistent to the first principles of their church 

I am told there is not in all America a single Catholic news- 
paper hostile to slavery—not one that sides with the oppressed 
in Europe.”!2. The Worcester Spy, an influential daily, 
asserted the Know Nothing movement resulted from the politi- 
cal activity of the Catholic press which, this paper affirmed, had 
always been the consistent advocate of, 

“Universal despotism, popular ignorance and chattel slavery. it has 
always been the bitter enemy of the party of freedom; and it has also 
been the whipper up to the polls of those illiterate, ignorant Irish who 
vote just as the priests bid them . . . If there had not been Boston 
Pilots and Father Roddans, there would not have been Know Nothings.’™ 
Henry Wilson gave as one reason for his affiliation with the 
Know Nothing party, in its beginning, the desire “to counteract 
the insidious and malign tendencies of that sectarian power 
that instinctively sympathises with oppression in the new and 
old worlds.”14 

The original Know Nothing movement in Massachusetts 
was, then, in one sense an anti-slavery protest against the 
so-called political conduct of the Catholics in regard to slavery. 
Consequently it is not surprising to find the legislation of the 
first Know Nothing legislature of 1855 both anti-slavery and 
nativistic. The election of Henry Wilson to the national Sen- 
ate, the passage of the personal liberty law, and the resolutions 
urging the removal of the Massachusetts judge who dared to 
enforce the fugitive slave law in the case of Burns, were 
destined to plague the southern wing of the Know Nothing 
party.15 The nativistic constitutional amendment requiring 
twenty-one years for citizenship, passed by the same legislative 

12 Boston Evening Telegraph, July 2, 1854. 

20 pen tpconine Telegraph, Jan. 23, 1855. Wilson, within eight months after 
his elevation to the Senate, deserted Know Nothingism "for Republicanism. 

% Judge Loring, the U. S. Commissioner, was Probate judge of Suffolk county. 


The Governor refused to comply with this request of, the legislature, but the first 
Republican governor, N. J. Banks, removed Loring in 1858. 


‘ 
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body, was defeated by the subsequent Know Nothing legisla- 
ture, with the result that nativism outlived Know Nothingism 
in Massachusetts and was incorporated as a cardinal tenet by 
Massachusetts Republicanism. 

The defeat of Fremont in 1856 accounts for the anti-Catho- 
lic aspect of Massachusetts Republicanism. The Know 
Nothing governor in his message of 1857, ascribed Fremont’s 
discomfiture to the foreign element: 


“While the horde of foreign-born voters have thus striken down a 
noble cause which appealed to the moral sentiment and enlightened patri- 
otism of our country, it only affords another confirmation of the fact 
which our whole history establishes, that the foreign vote with hardly 
an exception, always has been, and in the nature of things ever will and 
must be, attracted to that party, which, under high-sounding generalities 
on the abstract rights of man, always practically codperates with the 
slavery at the South ; 

“And it is this alien body which has decided in the past many of the 
great national elections, and in the future, unless chécked, is destined to 
thwart many of the noblest movements which New England coéperating 
with New England sentiments—morality and education—diffused through 
the great West, may undertake in behalf of freedom, humanity, and the 
nobler spirit of the century. It was the deadening influence of this body 
which counteracted the great Northern uprising of the last national 
election. For wherever New England sentiments, New England educa- 
tion, and New England morality, by reason of State colonization from 
the indigenous and unmixed population of these six States, were diffused 


and predominated, there, without an exception, the cause of free territory 
triumphed.”” 


From 1856 to 1860, just as in 1854, the belief was pre- 
valent among the ardent anti-slavery advocates of Massa- 
chusetts that the Catholic element was their political enemy. A 
Fremont paper asserted in the campaign of 1856 that “the 
Roman Hierarchy and the Southern Oligarcy fell in love with 
each other long ago. They are engaged.”!7 The Boston Bee’ 
called Buchanan’s election the greatest victory Rome had won 
since the Counter-Reformation.'* A Republican State senator 
expressed his opinion, in 1857, that “the foreign vote at the 
present time constitutes the cornerstone of American slavery, 
and could we knock that from under it, the whole structure 








1° Massachusetts Senate Executive Documents, 1857. 
Boston Evening Telegraph, Aug. 13, 1856. 
% Jan. 1, 1857. 
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would come toppling to the ground.”!® The Republican party 
prepared to knock that prop from under slavery by incorporat- 
ing in the constitution an amendment extending the proba- 
tionary period for citizenship from five to seven years. This 
party had followed evidently the advice of the Bee which had 
insisted that “the Republican party would be wiser, if it would 
distinctly understand and accept the fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country is its declared and uncompro- 
mising foe.’’?° 

Summing up, we have pointed out that the nativistic move- 
ment in Massachusetts, during the slavery controversy of the 
fifties, was directed against the Irish because it was believed 
they were the pliant tools of the “slaveocracy.” This belief 
indubitably was based partially upon the political association 
of the Catholics with the southern Democracy.?! 


In the South the Know Nothing movement was different 
from that of Massachusetts ; the moribund Whig party was the 
nucleus of southern Know Nothingism; its leaders were erst- 
while Whigs; its strength lay in old Whig centers. In addi- 
tion the South had no considerable foreign population, and 
hence this section was not confronted with any of the social 
evils concomitant with immigration. Southern Know Nothing- 
ism grew out of the fear of southern Whigs that the perma- 
nence of the Union was endangered by permitting the immi- 
grants who were settling upon the unoccupied lands of the 
North and the Northwest, to exercise, in a short time, certain 
of the civil rights of the natives. The same motive which 
actuated southern opposition to the Homestead bill of 1854 
played a large part in the promotion of the Know Nothing 
organization in the slave states in 1855. It has been suggested 
that the simultaneity of the revival of the slavery question and 
the appearance of the Know Nothing movement in Massa- 
chusetts in 1854 metamorphosed the Free Soil party into a 
Know Nothing party; in a similar way, the ferment pro- 

% Boston Daily Advertiser, Sept. 9, 1857. 


® Jan. 19, 1857. 


%1 The real offence of the Catholics, so the Pilot contended, was their refusal to 
vote for Scott in 1852 and for Fremont in “856. Feb. 11, 1854, Jan. 17, 1857. 
There was, no doubt, much truth in that contention. 
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duced by the Homestead bill, especially by section six,?? was 
favorable in the South to the growth of nativism, and most 
likely contributed to the conversion of the southern Whig 
party into a Know Nothing organization.2* What the anti- 
slavery agitation in 1854 was to Massachusetts Know Nothing- 
ism, section six of the Homestead bill, it may be concluded, was 
to southern Know Nothingism.- The Homestead bill was a 
phase of southern Know Nothingism in that it emphasized the 
menace to the South of unlimited free lands, an unrestricted 
immigration policy, and a liberal naturalization law. Free 
lands, in this country, have had their role in political affairs, 
and, in no decade of our history, is this statement more 
applicable than to that of the fifties. 


The Homestead bill of 1854 was opposed almost unani- 
mously by southern Senators, Democratic and Whig. The 
southern opposition was ostensibly based on the unfairness of 
the bill to the older states, but a perusal of the debates leads to 
the conclusion that the real opposition was political,—increase 
+ of the political power of the non-slaveholding states over that 
of the slave states; In particular did section six of the bill 
provoke strenuous objections from the southern Senators. 
Senator Butler of South Carolina objected to it on the 
ground that “excepting individuals such as John Mitchell 
and others—the mass of the German, Irish and other foreign 
population” who would benefit thereby did not understand “our 


“If any individual now not a citizen of the United States but at the time of 
enlian such application for the benefit of this act shall have filed a declaration of 
intention as required by the naturalization laws of the United States and shall 
become a citizen of the same before the issuance of the patent shall be placed upon 
an equal footing with the native-born citizens of the United States.” (Cong. Globe, 
1st Session, 38D Cong., 944.) 

2% The Lexington Gazette (Va.), Whig and later Know Nothing paper, referred 
to the Homestead bill, May 11, 1854, as a “master scheme for squandering the pub- 
lic lands upon natives, unnaturalized foreigners, adventurers—for the abolition and 
colonization of our territories.” On June 15th of the same year, it touched upon 
the relation between section six and slavery; ““The Germans,” it said, “are pour- 
ing into Nebraska. The object of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was to 
remove all restrictions and place the South on an equal footing with the North in 
regard to settling our common territory. But with the right of suffrage extended to 
any and every foreigner who merely indicates his intention of becoming a naturalized 
citizen, and with such a population as is now filling up this territory, the chances 
are all against the introduction of slavery.” Later (Oct. 19, 1854) in an editorial 
on “Know Nothingism,” this paper indicates the connection’ between nativism and 
the alleged free land policy of Pierce Administration: “In the territorial and home- 
stead bills—the unnaturalized foreigner is placed on equal terms with the native 
born citizens, and that too in direct opposition to the interests of the South and the 
rights of States.” [The italics are the writer’s.] 
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institutions.”24 Butler would include, of course, slavery in “our 
institutions” just as Senator Wade of Ohio purposely excluded 
it when he declared foreigners had always been loyal to “our 
free institutions.”25 Senator Thompson of Kentucky thought 
the section in question would draw “all the off scourings of for- 
eign countries” to the new lands. He opposed any scheme for 
withholding the free lands from the old states, and instead 
donating them to the immigrants ; “the Germans and Irish,” he 
declared, were to be invited “to occupy the lands, but a South- 
ern man with his negroes has certain limitations placed upon 
him. Is there a Southern man, who has a regard for his consti- 
tuency, or the interests of the section which he represents, who 
intends—as he knows it is foregone conclusion that this is all 
to be free soil territory—to let take it, and snatch it away from 
them, and say that men from the South are not to go in, 
because they are tainted with niggers?”’2® Senator Johnson of 
Arkansas, who favored the homestead principle, said he could 
not vote for the bill unless section six “tinctured with Aboli- 
tionism” was stricken from it.27 Many additional statements 
of southern Senators could be cited, which reflect their belief 
of the relation between free lands and immigration on one 
hand, and slavery on the other; in their minds these three 
topics were indissolubly associated. A speech of Senator Clay 
of Alabama, in which he warned the Senate of the effect the 
passage of the Homestead bill with section six would have in 
the South, deserves to be quoted at length :?8 

“A great deal has been said here in condemnation of what are called 
Native Americans or Know Nothings. I am neither—but let me ask the 
Senator from Iowa* who is a zealous friend and champion of the foreign 

*% Jere Clemens, ex-Democratic senator from Alabama stated the Homestead 
bill would vest a foreigner with the right of voting and thus place him in the 
position of depriving “an American citizen of his property” or driving him from the 
“territories with his slaves.” Macon Republican (Ala.) March 30, 1854. Cong. 
Globe, 1st Session, 38D Cong., 1703. John Mitchell, the Irish patriot, was, at 
that time, the editor of The Southern Citizen published at Nashville, Tenn. Mitchell 
had disappointed the friends of freedom when he espoused the cause of slavery. In 
a newspaper controversy early in 1854 with Henry Ward Beecher, he had denied 
it was “a crime or a wrong or even a picadillo, to hold slaves, to sell ‘/.~Y to 
keep slaves to their work by flogging or other useful coercion . . for our 


We, 
part, wish we had a good es well-stocked with slaves in Alabama.” (Quoted 
in Liberator, Jan. 27, 1854 


% Cong. Globe, 1st Session, 33D Cong., 1717. Wade was enthusiastic for section 
six; it would induce foreigners to come to this country. 


% Ibid., 1702. [The italics are the writer’s.] 
2 Tbid., 1125. 
28 Tbid., 1705. 
* Dodge. 
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population whether there is any measure which could be conceived of or 
projected or passed by Congress which is better calculated to excite and 
encourage a Native American feeling than this bill? I tell him that, if 
this bill pass, he will see a Native American party growing up in the 
Southern States of this Union. And, sir, I say it with no less pride 
than pleasure—as much traduced, libelled, and slandered, as those States 
have been by the fanatics of the North, they have been freer from all 
species of radicalism than any other section of this Confederacy. You 
saw no man worship of Kossuth exhibited at the South. And you have 
seen no indications of jealousy, envy, or hatred of foreigners among 
Sothrons—you have seen no disposition there—to exclude foreigners from 
participating as citizens in the priviliges of this country. But pass this 
bill, and impress upon the public mind throughout the South the idea 
that, not content with sheer justice tg foreigners, you will be generous to 
them, and unjust to your own citizens, and the spirit of Native American- 
ism will soon develope there.” 


This brief survey of the position of the southern Senators 
upon the Homestead bill indicates that the ideas underlying 
their opposition to section six were pro-slavery and nativistic. 
The South was aroused in 1854 by the possible effect of immi- 
gration upon slavery.*° The defeat of the entire bill, however, 
allayed the fear of the southern Democrats, who, no doubt, 
believed that the foreign element would continue to give its 
support to the Democratic party.24 The southern Whigs 
refused to be appeased by its rejection, and a large majority of 
them joined the Know Nothing organization.®? 


The Know Nothing movement spread to the South in the 
latter part of 1854, and in Virginia, by May 1855, it had 
gathered strength enough to offer serious opposition to the 


2° Senator Clay later added that the Homestead bill would prove “highly injurious 
to the interests of Alabama,” meaning that the influx of immigrants to the free 
lands of the West would be inimical to the slave power. Jbid. 1705. 


% At least 60% of the immigrants in 1854 were Germans, and it was believed 
they were anti-slavery. Even the Catholic press of Massachusetts favored a restric- 
tion upon this type of immigration. O. A. Brownson, editor of Brownson’s Ouro 
Review, described the immigrants of 1854 as “atheistic and revolutionar: The 
Boston Pilot advocated a change in the naturalization laws: “In all these ree soil, 
abolitionist, Constitution changing and other anti-American movements, the Catholic 
adopted citizens have been aoe | to be always and unanimously on the side of the 
Union, the Constitution, and the Law . . . Will it not be well to naturalize all 
respectable Catholic emigrants as soon as the law will permit, and then in order to 
checkmate the German, Sealian, and Irish imported radicals and anarchists, to agree 
to an alteration of the naturalization laws?” (Brownson’s Works, II, 311-841; 
The Boston Pilot, June 24, 1854.) 


“The Democratic Senators, ardent proponents of the whole Homestead bill, 
regretted the action of the southern Senators; Dodge of Iowa deplored the South’s 
war upon the “forei born population . I fear it will make enemies of those 
who had else been friends.” (Cong. Globe, 1st Session, 33D Cong., 1127). 


% The national Whig party had always been somewhat nativistic because of the 
traditional alliance between the adopted citizens and the Democratic party. 
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Democracy of that state. The gubernatorial contest of 1855 
in Virginia was believed to forecast the future of Know Noth- 
ingism in the South; and therefore the victory of Henry Wise, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, was heralded by 
southern Democrats as the death knell of the southern “Sam.” 


The attention which this state election attracted through- 
out the country is one reason for the selection of Virginia from 
the southern states, to be contrasted with Massachusetts, in a 
brief examination of one aspect of Know Nothingism.*3 What 
is said of Virginia Know Nothingism can be equally as well 
said of southern Know Nothingism, and vice versa. Conse- 
quently, it is our intention to bring together under Virginia 
Know Nothingism the opinions of prominent southern Know 
Nothings upon the relation between slavery and immigration. 
Virginia Know Nothingism and southern Know Nothingism, 
for our purpose, are synonymous. 


Southern leaders of the party were unanimous in their con- 
viction that the bulk of the immigrants landing in this country 
in 1855 were anti-slavery inclined. J. M. Berrien, veteran 
Whig leader of Georgia, in an address to the citizens of his 
state, admonished them of their duty towards the rapidly 
increasing immigration to this country.34 “Consider,” he 
wrote, “that these emigrants, shunning the South, from their 
unwillingness to compete with slave labor and flocking to the 
North, from their abolition tendencies, in search of kindred 
spirits, are rapidly increasing the majority against you in Con- 
gress and will, unless checked, in no very great length of time 
place the Constitution and the institutions of the South at the 
mercy of fanaticism. . . . We have a population suffi- 
ciently numerous for every purpose, and without the aid of 
immigration we are increasing in numbers as rapidly as we 
could desire.” Immigration, to the Lexington Gazette (Va.) 35 
was the “hope of Abolitionism.” This same paper asserted that, 


83 The Democratic and Know Nothing candidates were Henry Wise and T. S. 
Flournoy, respectively. By and large, most of the old Whigs endorsed the candidacy 
of Flournoy; the old Whi mien voted for him. Wise’s majority was 10,180 of a 
total vote of 156,668. (J. P. Hambleton, Political Campaign of 1855, published 
in 1856). 

*% Quoted in Sumter County Whig (Ala.), Oct. 17, 1855. 
% May 3, 1855. 
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“ninety-nine out of every hundred of the immigrants of the present 
day abolitionists. ... The immigrants being unable to obtain employ- 
ment in the slave states and shut out from the fair and inviting South by 
the preoccupancy of the slave in all the menial duties of life settle in 
the anti-slavery states and wage an uncompromising warfare upon 
Southern institutions.”” 

As a rule, the Know Nothings made no distinction between 
the immigrants; Irish and Germans were accredited with pre- 
conceived ideas on slavery which they brought with them to | 
this country ;37 “in the land of their nativity,” affirmed the 
editor of the Sumter County Whig (Ala.), “they are taught to 
regard slavery as a sin and an evil. Their aversion to our 
institutions is manifested by their choice of homes, in the non- 
slaveholding States. Hence we see, that the hordes of emi- 
grants that land upon these shores, mostly seek homes in the 
North and Northwest and soon enlist under the anti-slavery 
banner.”°8 Other members of the party, confusing similarly 
cause and effect, contended that the immigrants were natural- 
born abolitionists, and for that reason sought the free lands 
where slavery did not exist; others saw fhiat it was also fear 
of competition with slave labor, not necessarily innate ideas 
upon slavery, which converted the foreigner into an anti- 
slavery zealot. Of this latter group was Ex-Senator Jere 
Clemens of Alabama, who said “the foreign hack driver, dray- 
man, ditcher or hod carrier has no desire to compete for his 
wages with the negro. Even the Irish chambermaid looks with 
jealousy upon the employment of negro girls in our hotels. 
There is a wide and almost universal repugnance to a domestic 


Jan. 17, 1856. 


%™S. F. Rice, Alabama Know Nothing, alleged that the Irish held fast to the 
“abolition principles of Daniel O'Connell, whose abolitionism was so intense, that 
in the times of the famine of Ireland, he was opposed to receiving the bread for 
his own starving countrymen which had been contributed by the people of the slave- 
holding States.” (Curry Collection of Pamphlets, Speech of S. F. Rice, at Tal- 
ladega, Ala., Sept. 6, 1855; Alabama State Library). The German settlements in 
Texas were viweed with alarm by Southern Know Nothings. John A. Wilcox, ex- 
Democratic Congressman from Mississippi, described the anti-slavery activities of 
the Germans as follows: “There are about ten thousand foreign voters in this State; 
as far as has been heard from they are a unit . . . You will thus discover that 
Texas is completely under the control of foreigners, nine out of every ten are bitter 
abolitionists. In this place [San Antonio] there is published a German abolition 
paper, and Northern Abolition Societies have established agencies here to whom 
they send by every mail the N. Y. Tribune, and other abolition sheets, for 
gratuitous circulation . . . If the people of the Southern States would think for a 
moment they must conclude that this is an artful stroke for the Abolitionists to 
make a free State in Western Texas, and thereby hem into a compass as narrow as 
possible the slave power. Since my arrival here the Germans held a large Conven- 
tion in which they declared in favor of the abolition of juries—of oaths in the 
courts of justice—of the Sabbath and of slavery.” (Letter to a citizen of Aberdeen, 
Miss., quoted in the Macon Republican (Ala.), Sept. 18, 1855. 

*8 May 9, 1855. 
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relation which they cannot fail to see reduces so naturally 
their own chances of employment.’ 

To the Know Nothings the political effect of immigration 
was the destruction of the balance of power between the North, 
and the South. Former Governor Smith, of Virginia, charac- 
terized southern Know Nothingism “as a political question of 
high importance. The North has fifty-five more representa- 
tives than the South already. The natural increase of the 
South is greater than that of the North, because there are 
greater checks on the population there ; but the artificial element 
of foreignism brings 500,000 who settle in the free States, with 
interests against slavery, making 50 representatives in ten 
years, to swell the oposition to the South!’4° “American 
Democrat,” writing in the Macon Republican (Ala.), deplored 
the fact that the Northwest, once the ally of the South, and the 
arbiter between the North and the South, was rapidly becom- 
ing the partizan of the North.*4 This change was being 
wrought by the “teeming millions of the foreigners hunting a 
free country,” who felt bound “to espouse anything and every 
ism with the name free attached to it, and just as naturally 
become free soilers as tadpoles become frogs . . . How long 
can slavery, even in the States, resist an annual importation of 
five hundred thousand abolitionists, born abolitionists, whose 
language, manners, habits, interests are all so different from 
ours.” The nullification of the fugitive slave law by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin was cited as an illustration of 
the actual danger to slavery from immigration.*? 

Southern Know Nothings foresaw the part the Mississippi 


3° Lexington Gazette (Va.), June 5, 1855. (Letter copied) Clements also stated 
in the same communication that “it is as a Southern man attached to slavery . 
that I cherish most ardently the American cause. His past party affiliation was 
Democratic. 


“ Macon Republican, April 26, 1855. (Copied from the National Era). Smith, 
like Clements, had been previously a Democrat. 

Senator Adams of Mississippi, who introduced in Congress in 1856 a twenty-one 
year naturalization law, attributed the majority of the non- -slaveholding States, in 
Congress, to immigration: “It will be seen that but for the immigration, the South 
would have gained five members upon the North, and we would be gaining our 
lost political strength, in the place of the North gaining upon us.” (Cong. Globe, 
1st Session, 34th Cong., 1413). 

“ July 19, 1855. 


“The Democratic State of Wisconsin, in which there is the largest proportion 
of foreign population, and in which there is now an actual majority of persons of 
foreign birth, has not only gone for the enemies of the Nebraska Bill, but its 
Supreme Court has pronounced the fugitive slave Jaw to be unconstitutional.” 
Speech of S. F. Rice, op. cit. (Curry Collection). 
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valley was destined to play in the slavery struggle, which was 
looming in 1855 upon the political horizon. The South could 
not afford to allow this mighty basin, with its potential political 
power, to be populated with a class of people hostile to her 
interests. Flournoy, the Know Nothing gubernatorial candi- 
date in Virginia in 1855, warned the southern Know Nothings 
that they could not look with, 


“indifference to the fact that the great valley of the Mississippi, 
watered by twenty thousand miles of navigable rivers, and the immense 
and fertile Territories, stretching beyond to the Pacific, capable of main- 
taining a population of one hundred millions, are rapidly filling up with 
that class of people. . . . The South is especially and deeply 
interested in this question; this immense and annual addition to our 
population, settle in the non-slaveholding States, and the extensive Terri- 
tories of the West and the Northwest, out of which Free States will, in 
consequence, be more speedily formed, increasing the balance of power 
against us.” 


While it was believed in southern Know Nothing circles 
that every immigrant was a potential enemy of slavery, no 
attempt was made officially to pledge the party to restricted 
immigration. The only remedy was political; it was to be 
found in the ninth section of the American platform of 1856, 
to which southern Know Nothingism gave its adherence. This 
section called for a change in the naturalization laws, requiring 
a continued residence of twenty-one years for citizenship. 

So far we have indicated one fundamental difference \ 
between Massachusetts and Virginia Know Nothingism; the 
one was anti-slavery nativism, the other, pro-slavery nativism. 
It remains to be suggested how the anti-slavery character of 
Massachusetts Know Nothingism influenced the movement in 
the South. 


The most effective argument used by the Democratic foes 
of the southern Know Nothings was the anti-slavery nature of 
northern Know Nothingism. The Democratic State committee 
of Virginia informed the voters of that state that, 

“Know Nothingism had its origin and growth in those quarters of 


the Union where Abolitionism is most powerful. At the very instant 
that Know Nothingism has swept over the non-slaveholding States, 


* Lexington Gazette, March 29, 1855. 
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Abolitionism has acquired an ascendency which it never befor=' aspired 
m"P 


Henry Wise characterized Massachusetts Know Nothingism 
“a fusion of all those odds and ends of ism in che omnium 
gatherum of isms ;” it was “agrarianism, free soiiism and aboli- 
tionism.”*5 Neither did the southern Democrats permit the 
opportunity to slip by of harping upon the “abolition” record 
of the Know Nothing legislature of Massachusetts of 1855. 
The Richmond Examiner summed up the acts of this legislature 
ir cne following manner : 


“In that State they have removed Judge Loring for enforcing the 
Fugitive Slave law—they have taken the first step toward practical amal- 
gamation by placing negro and white children in their common schools 
upon terms of equality—they have elected to the Senate a man who 
endorses the horrid blasphemy of a wretch who wants an anti-slavery God, 
and an anti-slavery Bible—they have disbanded the Irish companies who 
protected the person of Col. Suttle of Alexandria, and placed his fugitive 
slave, Anthony Burns, safely on a vessel bound for Alexandria—and 
elected to the Legislature sixty or seventy of the Clergymen who signed 
the famous anti-Nebraska protest.” 


Not only was the anti-slavery side of northern, and in par- 
ticular, Massachusetts Know Nothingism advertised by the 
southern enemies of this nativistic order, but they also denied 
the accusation of the southern Know Nothings that the Catholic 
immigrants were anti-slavery.4* A public letter of Alexander 


“ Hambleton, op. cit., 127. Keitt of South Carolina declared, in Congress, that 
Know Nothings were “too pure, too philanthropic, too holy to deny citizenship to 
the black man; but they will disfranchise the white man . Black slaves you 
will not have, white ones you would make.” (Appendix to Cong. Globe, 38D Cong. 
2nd Session, 66). 

* Hambleton, op. cit., 104. Dec. 11, 1854. Wise wrote to J. L. M. Curry of 
Alabama, that the Know Nothing movement in Massachusetts was “a cunning 
devise to subject slave holders to the sign of passive obedience and non-resistance of 
a Dark Lantern Priestcraft oligarchy of N. England.” (Curry Pamphlets, unpub- 
lished letter of Wise’s). Hambleton, op. cit., 355. Congressman Barry of Miss. 
labeled Northern Know Nothingism, “a combination of all the isms—A olitionism, 
Free Soilism, Whigism, Woman-Rightism, Socialism, anti-Rentism gathered to- 
gether.” (Appendix to Cong. Globe. 88D, 2nd Session, 59, Dec. 18, 1854). 

“ Hambleton, op. cit., 251. 

“ There is evidence that the southern Know Nothings were quailing before this 
attack of the Democrats. The Le «ington Gazette, a violent Know Nothing sheet, 
confessed, Oct. 25, 1855, that “‘as long as the Know Nothings of Massachusetts 
endorse the treasonable course of Senator Wilson, so long as they sustain the action 
of the Legislature of that State in the passage of the Personal Liberty law—we 
consider them traitors to the institutions of the country and enemies of the South.” 

n the same editorial, it praised the course of the Whig party of Massachusetts, 
which was still opposing Know Nothingism. J. P. Kennedy, an old Maryland 
Whig, regretted the movement in Massachusetts had gone “awry because it has 
not been led by the proper men. It strikes me that you, Clifford, Choate, and a 
dozen others ought to have taken itin hand . . . as it is now, it is a nest of pesti- 
lent abolitionists.” (Winthrop MSS., Kennedy to Winthrop, 1855; Mass. Hist. 
Society). The Southern Advocate (Ala.), which inclined in 1855 towards Know 
Nothingism, exclaimed in 1856, in an editorial on Massachusetts Know Nothingism, 
“God deliver us from such national Know Nothings, on which their South ern 
brethren rely.” (May 21, 1856). 
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Stephens bearing upon this point was used extensively by the 
Democrats. Southerners, Stephens said, should be the last 
people to join in a crusade against the Catholics, for as a 
church “they have never warred against us or our peculiar insti- 
tutions. No man can say as much of New England Baptists, 
Presbyterians or Methodists; the long roll of abolition peti- 
tions, with Congress has been so much agitated for past years, 
come not from the Catholics; their pulpits at the North are 
not desecrated every Sabbath with anathemas against slavery. 
And of the three thousand New England clergymen who sent 
the anti-Nebraska memorial to the Senate, not one was a 
Catholic . . . I have no hesitancy in declaring that I should 
sooner risk my civil rights with the American Catholics” than 
with their persecutors.48 Preston Brooks of South Carolina 
refused to support W. R. Smith, of Alabama, for temporary 
speaker of the House of Representatives in 1856, because the 
latter was the acknowledged political enemy of the Catholics, 
“the friends of the Constitution and of the South.”*® Senator 
Fitzpatrick of Alabama wrote that the foes of the South were 
not the foreign element, but the native Abolitionists of the 
North.°° Stephens asserted that as a class foreigners had 
proved themselves true to the Constitution. There was but one 
class which he regarded as dangerous to this country ; that class, 
to him, was “neither foreigners nor Catholics—they are those 
native born traitors at the North who are disloyal to the Con- 
stitution of that country which gave them birth.”5! 

The leaders of southern Democracy in 1855 based their 
denial of the anti-slavery attitude of the immigrants upon the 
latter’s consistent adherence to the Democratic party. Steph- 
ens, Fiszpatrick, and other southern Democrats hoped that the 


* Hambleton, op. cit., 312. 

@ Cong. Globe, 1st Session, 38D Cong., 189. Brooks contended that to with- 
hold the elective franchise for twenty-one years from the immigrants settling in the 
West would not benefit the South. The northern States would gain increased 
representation in Congress at the expense of a voteless foreign element which if 
franchised would vote with the South. Therefore, for the South to accept the 
Know Nothing program would be political suicide. In addition, the South could 
not afford to offend the Catholics since she must expand in a Catholic direction— 
Cuba and Mexico. Jbid., 190. 

5° Montgomery Advertiser and Gazette (Ala.), July 7, 1855. Letter to E. C. 
Bullock. This same paper later declared that the American Catholics had been true 
to American institutions; “Catholic Louisiana, in the Mexican War, furnished seven 
regiments of 7000 troops to fight against her brethern of the Catholic faith, while 
Know Nothing Massachusetts furnished but one regiment of 930 men raised by 
Democrats against the prevailing sentiment of the State.” (July 25, 1855). 

5! Hambleton, op. cit., 318. 
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political alliance between Democracy and “foreignism” would 
be continued. Massachusetts Know Nothings thought that 
the continuation of this alliance would insure the perpetuation 
of southern domination of the national government. On the 
other hand, southern Know Nothings feared that, in the future, 
the immigrants would be drawn into the anti-slavery ranks. 

Obviously, from an examination of this limited aspect of 
Know Nothingism, a divergence of opinion existed in Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia upon the attitude of the immigrant to 
the institution of slavery. Was the immigrant a latent friend 
or foe of slavery? This was the question which produced anti- 
slavery Know Nothingism in Massachusetts, and pro-slavery 
Know Nothingism in Virginia. Which, if any, in the light of 
subsequent history, was correct? If, as Professor Dodd con- 
tends, the foreign element in the Northwest cast the deciding 
vote in the election of 1860, then the fears of the southern 
Know Nothings were not altogether unfounded.52 And if the 
loyalty of the Catholics, by and large, to the Union in the Civil 
War is the test of their attitude towards slavery, then the fears 
of the Massachusetts Know Nothings, and later of the Massa- 
chusetts Republicans, were more apparent than real—despite 
the fact that the Catholics may have been the political allies 
of the slave interests prior to 1860.5 A Western Republican, 
Carl Schurz, himself an immigrant, told an audience of Massa- 
chusetts Republicans in Faneuil Hall in 1859, that they were 
mistaken if they believed “the Irish heart is devoid of those 
noble impulses which will lead him to the side of justice” when 
he saw his rights respected.54 


52 American Historical Review, XVI, 774-788. Professor Dodd concludes that 
the foreign vote gave the Northwest to Lincoln. 

53 Of course the immigrants in the South cast their lot with the southern Con- 
federacy; but their number, in that section, was very small compared with that in 
the West and the North. 

% Boston Daily Advertiser, April 19, 1859. Many of the Republicans in Massa- 
chusetts opposed the nativistic amendment passed by the Republican party of that 
State in 1859. (See supra p. 6, for that amendment). Carl Schurz, speaking in 
the name of the Republicanism of the West, appealed to Massachusetts Republicans 
to forego their proposed scheme to disfranchise, temporarily, the Irish Catholics 
in Massachusetts. His appeal, however, was not heeded. 


























Jude The Obscure 


May ToMLINsON 
Tenafly, New Jersey 

While the world remains familiar with the tragedy of un- 
fulfilled aims, and derision and disaster are the fate of those 
who are disregardful in any large sense of the conventionalities 
and formalities, the story of Jude will not lose its power. A 
theme of vital interest, character delineation of the most ex- 
quisite type, a hero who has within him that which sets him 
apart from all other heroes, some peculiarly appealing quality,— 
these are the marks that give distinction to Thomas Hardy’s 
Jude The Obscure. . 

The story of Jude is evidently based upon a careful study 
of the ethics of marriage. Certain ethical facts and principles, 
theories and arguments, constitute the shaping power, so to 
speak—they are the forces that determine the general plan and 
outline of the fabric. The double theme already referred to is 
the thread upon which is strung the succession of events, inci- 
dents, episodes, and experiences that make up the history of 
Jude Fawley. The story is much more essentially the biography 
of Jude than George Eliot’s Adam Bede is the history of the 
man who bears that name. Jude is in a much truer sense the 
central figure of the tale. His personality pulls more upon 
the heartstrings—perhaps from the very fact of his being so 
very human, so humanly faulty, in some ways so humanly weak, 
and yet so essentially noble, so essentially true-hearted. 

That tender-heartedness so characteristic of Jude was mani- 
fested even in childhood. As a boy, he was extraordinarily 
merciful. He could not bear to hurt anything. We see him 
picking his way among the earthworms, so that not one should 
be crushed. “This weakness of character,” the author com- 
ments, “suggested that he was the sort of man who was born 
to ache a good deal before the fall of the curtain upon his un- 
necessary life should signify that all was well with him again.” 
Thoughtfulness was another conspicuous childhood trait. His 
face, we are told, often wore “the fixity of a thoughtful child 
who has felt the pricks of life somewhat before his time.” 
These qualities, crystalized into what may be called a tender 
thoughtfulness, were characteristic of his manhood as well. 

Jude was exceptional, too, in his early aspirations and in his 
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steadfast pursuit of a fixed purpose. There was in him, more- 
over, beneath that craving for knowledge and that hunger for 
advancement, an honest desire for service. But his dream never 
became a reality, and, in spite of his struggle to attain, certain 
causes,—poverty, obscurity, mistakes, errors, the misfortunes 
and vicissitudes of life, the presence of many mouths to fill,— 
conspired to keep him forever among the wage earners, and in 
in the humble round of manual labor. Misfortune, we are told, 
is good for the soul; and surely there was no lack, in the life 
of Jude, of that needful discipline. The burden meant to be 
borne by the proud one’s of earth was certainly his, and though 
as a young man, he sometimes gave way to those weaknesses 
from which a person of delicate sensibility invariably suffers,— 
the tendency to be easily depressed, the proneness to give way to 
despair,—through trial, through illness, through the blessedness 
of love and the pain of grief, he grew in manly strength and in 
power of endurance. That early dream, though unrealized, 
became a haunting vision that never left him, and he kept to 
the end his affection for Christminister and for all that, in his 
imagination, it stood for. He struggled nobly to acquire knowl- 
edge, he endeavored to reshape his course; and it cannot be 
justly said that his failure to escape from the track in which he 
found himself was entirely due to causes within himself. He 
remained an obscure day laborer, but, to those of us who know 
his story, the trade that he followed and the tools that he 
worked with have become, in a sense, idealized. 

VIn his life, from beginning to end, the element of pathos 
was ever present. In his boyhood there was the grief of know- 
ing that he was not much wanted His manhood was saddened 
by the tragedy of unfulfilled aims, and when, on his dying bed, 
he cried for water, “nothing but the deserted room received the 
appeal.” Pathetic? Yes. But what does it matter? Was not 
the end, after all, glorious? For Jude in his lifetime never 
harmed a soul. That mercifulness that characterized his child- 
hood became, in manhood, a deep, soul tenderness ; and always 
there was about him, in spite of faults and weaknesses, a sweet- 
ness that was most engaging; so that these three words—lov- 
ableness, tenderness, and sweetness—will cling forever with 
their wholesome fragrance to the name of Jude Fawley. 
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The zeader’s interest in Sue (and Jude’s likewise) is stimu- 
lated by the piecemeal way in which she is introduced. We are 
given a glimpse of her as she sits at her work in the ecclesi- 
astical establishment, we catch sight of her as she passes on the 
street, we discover her among the worshipers at the cathedral 
service, but all this while we are not privileged to approach her 
as an acquaintance, or even to hear her voice. One is reminded 
of Mr. Hardy’s manner of introducing another heroine, the 
school mistress, in Under the Green Wood Tree. An old cob- 
bler, sitting in perfect silence amongst friends and neighbors, 
takes from his coat pocket and places upon a table, in plain view 
of all, a woman’s shoe, dainty and tiny. From that article of 
personal attire, those villagers, who have not yet seen the new 
school mistress, gain a decided impression of youth, charm, and 
piquancy, realizing perhaps as never before how expressive of 
individuality a worn shoe can be. An hour later, the owner 
of the shoe, standing at an open casement, with a lighted candle 
held high above her head, displays herself most charmingly to 
these same country people, members of the village choir, as- 
sembled below for the singing of Christmas carols. 

, We gain our first impression of Sue from a photograph. 
Later, the sight of her intensifies the impression of personal 
charm. As we see more of her, we realize that she is a distinct 
type. Indeed, when Thomas Hardy published his Jude, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, such a creature as Sue had 
never before appeared in fiction. It was not the fact of her 
being an unmarried mother that made her unique (the un- 
married mother was already a familiar figure in imaginative 
literature) ; it was her peculiar constitution, her way of think- 
ing, her attitude toward life and toward the opposite sex, that 
distinguished her from other heroines. She was a curious mix- 
ture of fearless ad sensitiveness. It was fearlessness that 
prompted those childish pranks, so dashing and picturesque as 
recounted by Great Aunt Drusilla and the other old woman. 
It was the same fine audacious spirit that brought her into such 
unusual relations with certain ones of the opposite sex. She 
seemed to have carried into womanhood that beautiful child- 
hood unconsciousness of gender. Sue herself realized that she 
was not as other women. “My life,” she tells Jude, “has been 
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entirely shaped by what people call a peculiarity in me. I have 
no fear of men, as such, nor of their books. I have mixed 
with them—one or two of them particularly—almost as one of 
their own sex. I mean I have not felt about them as most 
women are taught to feel—to be on their guards against attacks 
on their virtue: for no average man—no man short of a sensual 
savage—will molest a woman by day or night, at home or 
abroad, unless she invites him. Until she says by a look ‘Come 
on’ he is always afraid to; and if you never say it, or look it, 
he never comes.” 

The character of this ethereal, fine-nerved, sensitive girl 
seems to have been lovingly portrayed. While we have no 
formal description of her, we know that she was light and 
slight, of the type dubbed elegant, that there was nothing 
statuesque in her, that all was nervous motion. One recalls 
certain eugolistic bits, most of which are rather more definitive 
of her spiritual being than of her personal appearance Chief 
among these is Jude’s characterization of her as of “a thought- 
ful, quivering, tender nature. “She was so vibrant,” we are 
told, “that everything she did seemed to have its source in feel- 
ing.” “An exciting thought would make her walk ahead so 
fast that Jude could hardly keep up with her.” When little 
Father Time, upon his arrival, began to cry, Sue could not re- 
frain from doing likewise, “being a harp which the least wind 
of emotion from another’s heart could make vibrate as readily 
as a radical stir in her own.” Special emphasis is put upon the 
etherial nature of Sue’s attractiveness, the absence in her of 
voluptuousness and her entire freedom from all that is sensual. 
She is even conceived as lacking in warm-heartedness. Yet 
she certainly had the natural woman’s love of being loved, and 
the craving to attract and capitivate was strong in her. 

Her’s was a vivid, sensitive soul, individual and respon- 
sive. Sue’s intellect, no less than her spirit, was live and spark- 
ling. Mr. Phillotson, her wedded husband, from whom she 
calmly and firmly asked to be released, going to his friend 
Gillingham in distress and grief, said, “I can’t answer her 
arguments—she has read twice as much as I, her intellect 
sparkles like diamonds, while mine smoulders like brown paper.” 
The discussion between Sue and Phillotson is perhaps worth 
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quoting. She had asked him to let her live apart from him, 
saying that she knew how irregular it was of her to ask it, and 
continuing : 

“But I do ask it! Domestic laws should be made according to temper- 
aments, which should be classified. If people are at all peculiar in 
character they have to suffer from the very rules that produce comfort 
in others! . . . Will you let me?” 

“But we married—” 

“What is the use of thinking of laws and ordinances,” she burst out, 
“if they make you miserable when you know you are committing no sin.” 

“But you are committing a sin in not liking me!” 

“T do like you! But I didn’t reflect it would be—that it would be so 


much more than that . . . For aman and woman to live on intimate 
terms when one feels as I do is adultery, in any circumstances, how- 
ever legal. There—lI’ve said it! . . . Will you let me, Richard?” 


“You distress me, Susanna, by such importunity !” 

“Why can’t we agree to free each other? We made the compact, 
and surely we can cancel it—not legally, of course, but we can morally, 
especially as no new interests in the shape of children have arisen to be 
looked after. Then we might be friends and meet without pain to each 
other. Oh, Richard, be my friend and have pity! We shall be dead in 
a few years, and then what will it matter to anybody that you released 
me from constraint for a little while? I dare say you think me eccentric, 
or supersensitive, or something absurd. Well—why should I suffer for 
what I was born to be, if it doesn’t hurt other people?” 

“But it does hurt—it hurts me! And you vowed to love me.” 

“Yes—that’s it! I am in the wrong. I always am! It is as culp- 
able to bind yourself to love always as to believe a creed always, and as 
silly to vow always to like a particular food or drink!” 

Such is Sue, as depicted by Mr. Hardy—a charming young 
thing indeed; fearless, yet so sensitive as sometimes to shrink 
from what her theoretic unconventionality would lead her into. 
“T may feel as well as you,” she explained to Jude, “that I have 
a perfect right to live with you as you thought—from this mo- 
ment ; I may hold the opinion that, in a proper state of society, 
the father of a woman’s child will be as much a private matter 
of hers as the cut of her under-linen, on whom nobody will 
have any right to conjecture. . . But don’t press me and 
criticize me, Jude! Assume that I haven’t the courage of my 
opinions. I know that I am a poor miserable creature, my 
nature is not so passionate as yours!” Ethereal and coldly 
chaste, she was yet intensely feminine; a creature of tears and 
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smiles, vivid and sparkling as the shining stars, a being meant 
for love, surely, and companionship. 

At the end of the story we find Sue remarried to the school- 
master, but looking tired and miserable, and years and years 
older, a staid, worn woman. And Jude, as he lay dying at 
Christminister, hearing the shouts and hurrahs that came from 
the direction of the river, murmured, “Ah yes, the remembrance 
games. And I here. And Sue defiled!” 





Careless is the word that best describes Arabella It in- 
cludes all that was repugnant in her,—her coarseness, her vul- 
garity, her unscrupulousness, her voluptuous sensuality, her 
indolence (for she was essentially indolent). She served as a 
perfect foil to Sue, being absolutely devoid of all those qualities 
which gave to Sue her indefinable charm. Consider her large 
amplitudes in contrast to the “small, tight, apple-like curves” 
of Sue’s little body, her sensuality in contrast to Sue’s ethereal- 
ness, her lewdness and debauchery in contrast to Sue’s chaste 
spirituality, her sordid practicality and superficial regard for 
respectability in contrast to Sue’s splendid open audacity. The 
two women illustrate the different between the careless and 
the fearless. The immoral woman was not above the assump- 
tion of piety; the woman who bore the imputation of immor- 
ality could clearly discriminate between the irreligious and the 
moral. The one was obtuse to any but obvious meanings, the 
other was keenly discerning—alive to every shade of thought 
or feeling. The one, hard-hearted but wanton, was responsive 
to the blandishments of young or old; the other, submitting 
her body in a mistaken sense of duty, did violence to her nature, 
losing her youth, freshness, and sparkle. 


Though we have no very intimate knowledge of the school- 
master, Phillotson, the man to whom Susanna Florence Mary 
Bridehead was ceremoniously married, we see in him a person 
of correct conduct, gentlemanly appearance, and dignified bear- 
ing, an experienced and efficient teacher, well equipped with 
general knowledge, in nature somewhat dry, perhaps, and un- 
emotional, though not without dreams and aspirations, and not 
unacquainted with struggle and disappointment. One is glad 
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to learn that the man has a hobby—the fact seems to suggest 
some capacity for enthusiasm. Sue’s great-aunt Drusilla, blunt 
and somewhat indelicate, characterizes him as “a civil honorable 
liver,” but one of those men whom “no woman of any niceness 
can stomach.” However, we know him to be essentially kind 
and considerate, and when he generously and mercifully re- 
leases Sue, we find him entirely worthy of our admiration. 
The scene between him and his friend Gillingham not only suc- 
cintly sets forth the situation but reveals Phillotson’s essential 
goodness and open-mindedness. 


The story of Jude was evidently built upon a clearly con- 
ceived plan. It was essential to the working out of this plan 
that both the hero and the heroines should possess extraordinary 
charm of personality. They were to be in many ways ex- 
ceptional. In Sue especially, certain peculiarities were to be 
emphasized. Fearless was to be in her a marked character- 
istic. This fine independent spirit, innate and manifested even 
in childhood, was to be strengthened by the circumstances of 
her early life and girlhood,—her orphaned condition, her de- 
tachment from family life, and.the fact of her being thrown 
at an early age upon her own resources. Moreover, she and 
Jude were to be cousins, a fact which should partly account for 
the extraordinary sympathy, or similarity, that existed between 
them. But they were to meet as strangers, the sense of re- 
lationship being thus somewhat neutralized. Then, since, in 
this novel, personality and not setting (except in a vague, fanci- 
ful way) was to be the special charm, the scenes must be mostly 
of an intimate, indoor sort, and there must be less of the wide 
out-of-doors. Furthermore, there should be no introduction 
of any considerable group of rustics, with their odd talk and 
ways, diversion of that sort not being needed, the argument 
being so deeply serious, and the reader’s interest in the two 
central figures being of such a nature, so tenderly solicitous, 
as to preclude any need of that form of diversion, or indeed of 
humor in any pronounced form. Furthermore, the story must 
be free from that superfluity of incident so often characteristic 
of the Hardy novel. 

The suicidal episode, so objectionably melodramatic, was 
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doubtless essential to the working out of the plot, since, except 
for the blow of bereavement and the consequent loneliness, 
there would have been no weakening of Sue’s mental powers, 
and that monstrous sense of remorse would not have so preyed 
upon her conscience. The author endeavors to keep the inci- 
dent within the realm of probability by giving a scientific ex- 
planation of the strange nature of Arabella’s boy. Still the 
episode is to be regretted, not only because of its melodramatic 
quality, but because it is too obviously machine work. 

Somewhat strained, also, are the reasons given for Jude 
and Sue’s objections to the marriage contract. Beyond their 
Own supersensitiveness, there was no really good reason why 
they should shrink from the marriage ceremony. Though the 
author puts himself to a deal of trouble in his effort to account 
for their peculiarities, to make plain their good intentions, and 
to describe their repeated attempts to go through with the 
dreaded ordeal, the reader cannot help feeling that the weak 
spot in the plot is right there. Mr. Hardy does, however, suc- 
ceed in elucidating the sad truth that the marriage contract was 
not made for exceptional people, and he does make plain to us 
how hopelessly vulgar an institution legal marriage is. It may 
be worth while to quote the following as an exposition of the 
attitude of Jude and Sue: 


“Well, my dearest, the result of all this is that we can marry after 
a decent interval.” 

“Yes, I suppose we can,” said Sue, without enthusiasm. 

“And aren’t we going to?” 

“T don’t likt to say no, dear Jude, but I feel just the same about it 
now as I have done all along. I have just the same dread lest an iron 
contract should extinguish your tenderness for me, and mine for you, 
as it did between our unfortunate parents.” 

“Still, what can we do? I do love you, as you know, Sue.” 

“IT know it abundantly. But I think I would much rather go on 
living always as lovers, as we are living now, and only meeting by day. 
It is so much sweeter,—for the woman at least, and when she is sure 
of the man.” : 

“Our experiences of matrimony with others have not been encour- 
aging, I own,” said he, with some gloom; “either owing to our own dis- 
satisfied, unpractical natures, or by our misfortune. But we two—” 

“Should be two dissatisfied ones linked together, which would be 
twice as bad as before . . . I think I should begin to be afraid of 
you, Jude, the moment you had contracted to cherish me under a gov- 
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ernment stamp, and I was licensed to be loved on the premises by you. 
Ugh; how horrible and sordid! Although as you are, free, I trust you 
more than any man in the world.” 

“No, no, don’t say I should change!” he expostulated; yet there was 
misgiving in his own voice also. 

“Apart from ourselves, and our unhappy peculiarities, it is foreign to © 
a man’s nature to go on loving a person when he is told that he must 
and shall be that person’s lover. There would be a much likelier chance 
of his doing it if he were told not to love.” P 

“Yes, but admitting this, or something like it, to be true, you are not 
the only one in the world to see it, dear little Sue. People go on marry- 
ing because they cannot resist natural forces, although many of them 
may know perfectly well that they are possibly buying a month’s pleasure 
with a life’s discomfort. No doubt my father and mother and your 
father and mother, saw it, if they at all resembled us in habits of ob- 
servation. But then they went and married just the same, because they 
had ordinary passions. But you, Sue, are such a phantasmal, bodiless 
creature, one who—if you'll allow me to say it—has so little animal 
passion in you, that you can act upon reason in the matter, when we 
poor unfortunate wretches of grosser substance can’t.” 

“Well,” she sighed, “you’ve owned that it would probably end in 
misery for us. And I am not so exceptional a woman as you think. 
Fewer women like marriage than you suppose, only they enter into it 
for the dignity it is assumed to confer, and the social advantages it 
gains them sometimes—a dignity and an advantage that I am quite 
willing to do without.” 

It might truly be said that Sue should not have gone to live 
with Jude, since they could not be married in the old-fashioned 
way. Yes, but always we must bear in mind the fact that Sue 
was peculiar. She believed it possible—she had indeed proved 
it to be possible—for two friends of the opposite sex to live 
together as comrades. To most of us such a relation as existed 
between Sue and her undergraduate friend seems impossible, 
would indeed have been impossible in their case, had not Sue 
been exceptional. Whether, in a more advanced civilization, 
when the ideas and feelings that were peculiar in her shall 
have become general, the sort of companionship enjoyed by 
Sue and her unnamed friend will not only be recognized as 
possible but no longer be deemed irregular, is not for us to 
say. To our benighted vision, the realization of such an idyllic 
relation between the sexes seem rather far away, as far away 
indeed as that celestial kingdom where there shall be neither 
marriage ror giving in marriage—in other words, where there 
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shall be no further need to increase the population of the earth. 
But to dream of such an existence is not harmful, nor can the 
novelist brave enough to picture such a friendship be censured. 

There are things in Jude The Obscure more distressing than 
the recital of Sue’s strange ways. It must be admitted that the 
history of Jude is a tale of accidents, mistakes, fears, and errors, 
a tale too deeply sad for popular reading. The note of pathos 
sounds from beginning to end. And yet the dark and tragic 
theme is brightened by an all-pervading sweetness that atones 
for much that is unpleasant. The love scenes are a revelation 
of sweetness and tenderness. That the presence of coarseness 
and vulgarity does but emphasize what is sweet and ethereal, 
exquisite and ideal; that the sight of human frailty, and the 
knowledge of moral obliquity, does not quicken within us an 
increased admiration for righteousness and a deepened sense 
of man’s potential goodness; that the story in its flow never 
becomes wearisome (has indeed an admirable lithesomeness) ; 
that the picture left upon the mind is truly luminous, in spite 
of the gloom—that all this should be is convincing proof that 
the hand that wrought was the hand of a master. 


The embodiment, through the medium of words, of all those 
elements that constitute a perfect union may be regarded as a 
supreme achievement. That bright and delicate vision we have 
before us, deeply and richly impinged upon the very fibre of 
the fabric. A depiction it is of close affinity, mutual under- 
standing, perfect sympathy, and reciprocal tenderness. We see 
their pride and delight in each other; we see his never-failing 
tenderness, of a sort that every sweet woman craves but seldom 
enjoys; we see her ready helpfulness, her quick assumption of 
motherhood upon the arrival of Arabella’s boy; we see them at 
the Agricultural Exhibition, Sue in her new summer clothes, 
flexible and light as a bird, Jude in his light grey holiday suit. 
He is proud of her companionship, “not more for her external 
attractiveness than for her sympathetic words and ways.” Ara- 
bella, following on behind, unseen by them, exclaims jealously, 
“‘He’s charmed by her as if she were some fairy. See how he 
looks around at her, and lets his eyes rest on her!” Plainly, the 
two thus united are comrades. Comradeship is the basic ele- 
ment of their union. “Their supreme desire is to be together— 
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to share each other’s emotions, fancies, and dreams.” The 
scenes by means of which this love history is portrayed are so 
many and so varied, one finds its hard to make a selection for 
purposes of illustration. Perhaps the best choice will be the 
scene that pictures, not only the sweetness and blessedness of 
the bond, but the manner of its dissolution as well: 

He flung his arms round her and kissed her passionately there in the 
silent street, before she could hinder him. They went on till they came 
to a little coffe-house. “Jude,” she said with suppressed tears, “would 
you mind getting a lodging here?” 

“I will—if, if you really wish? But do you? Let me go to our door 
and understand you.” 

He went and conducted her in. She said that she wanted no supper, 
and went in the dark up-stairs and struck a light. Turning she found 
that Jude had followed her, and was standing at the chamber door. She 
went to him, put her hand in his, and said, “Good-night.” 

“But Sue! Don’t we live here?” 

“You said you would do as I wished!” 

“Yes. Very well! . . . Perhaps it was wrong of me to argue 
distastefully as I have done! Perhaps, as we couldn’t conscientiously 
marry at first in the old-fashioned way, we ought to have parted. Per- 
haps the world is not illuminated enough for such experiments as ours! 
Who were we, to think we could act as pioneers!” 

“I am so glad you see that much, at any rate. I never deliberately 
meant to do as I did. I slipped into my false position through jealousy 
and agitation.” 

“But surely through love—you loved me?” 

“Yes, but I wanted to let it stop there, and go on always as mere 
lovers; until—” 

“But people in love couldn’t live forever like that!” 

“Women could; men can’t, because they—won’t. An average woman 
is in this superior to an average man—that she never instigates, only 
responds. We ought to have lived in mental communion, and no more.” 

“I was the unhappy cause of the change, as I have said before 

Well, as you will . . . But human nature can’t help being 
itself.” 

“Oh yes,—that’s just what it has to learn—self-mastery.” 

“I repeat—if either were to blame it was not you, but I.” 

“No, it was I. Your wickedness was only the natural man’s desire 
to possess the woman. Mine was not the reciprocal wish till envy 
stimulated me to oust Arabella. * * * I shouldn’t have given way 
if you hadn’t broken me down by making me fear you would go back 
to her. . . . But don’t let us say any more about it. Jude, you will 
leave me to myself now?” * * * 

“Oh Sue!” said he, with a sudden sense of his own danger. “Do 
not do an immoral thing for moral reasons! You have been my social 
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salvation. Stay with me for humanity’s sake! You know what a weak 
fellow I am. My two Arch Enemies you know—my weakness for 
women and my impulse to strong drink. Don’t abandon me to them, 
Sue, to save your own soul only. They have been kept entirely at a 
distance since you became my guardian angel! Since I have had you 
I have been able to go into any temptations of the sort without risk, 
Isn’t my safety worth a little sacrifice of dogmatic principle? I am in 
terror lest, if you leave me, it will be with me another case of the pig 
that was washed turning back to his wallowing in the mire!” 

Sue burst out weeping. “Oh, but you must not, Jude! You won’t! 
I'll pray for you night and day!” 

“Well, never mind; don’t grieve,” said Jude generously. “I did 
suffer, God knows, about you at that time; and now I suffer again. But 
perhaps not so much as you. The woman mostly gets the worst of it 
in the long run.” 

“She does.” 

“Unless she is absolutely worthless and contemptible! And this one 
is not that, anyhow!” 

Sue drew a nervous breath or two. “She is—I fear . . . Now, 
Jude—good-night—please !” 

“T mustn’t stay? Not just once more? As it has been so many 
times? Oh Sue, my wife, why not?” 

“No—no—not wife! . . . Iam in your hands, Jude. Don’t tempt 
me back, now I have advanced so far!” 

“Very well. I do your bidding. I owe that to you, darling, in pen- 
ance for how I overruled it at the first time. My God, how selfish I 
was! Perhaps—perhaps I spoiled one of the highest and purest loves 
that ever existed between man and woman! . . . Then let the veil 
of our temple be rent in two from this hour!” 

He went to the bed, removed one of the pair of pillows thereon, and 
flung it to the floor. 

Sue looked at him, and bending over the bed-rail, wept silently. “You 
don’t see that it is a matter of conscience with me, and not of dislike 
to you!” she brokenly murmured. “Dislike to you! But I can’t say any 
more—it breaks my heart—it will be undoing all I have begun! Jude— 
good-night !” 

“Good-night,” he said, and turned to go. 

He clasped her and kissed her weeping face as he had scarcely ever 
done before, and they remained in silence till she said, “Good-bye, good- 
bye!” And then gently pressing him away she got free, trying to miti- 
gate the sadness by saying: “We’ll be good friends just the same, Jude, 
won’t we? And we'll see each other sometimes—yes! and forget all this, 
and try to be as we were long ago?” 

Jude did not permit himself to speak, but turned and descended the 
stairs. 











On Reading Books 


Bernarp C, STEINER 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore 

Man is the only animal who has made a record of his 
acts so that they may be remembered by those of his race who 
come after him. Somehow, in the far distant past, he began to 
scratch upon the walls of a cave, or on an animal’s bone, or on 
a piece of bark, pictures which should have a meaning to other 
men. As time went on these pictures became symbolic and 
conventional and one picture was used to signify the sound of 
a syllable. Then came the greatest discovery of all—a picture 
was used to indicate a single sound and the alphabet was 
invented by some ancient Cadmus. Men then found it com- 
paratively easy to communicate ideas through writing. Utiliz- 
ing sheepskin or papyrus and taking advantage of such a vege- 
table preparation as may be made from oak galls, they made 
a permanent record of what had formerly passed from mouth 
to mouth. Some of these writings, like the poems of gifted 
bards, were duplicated and, in order to have such duplications 
made, a class of men sprang up who saw that the poem was 
copied and supplied to the ones desiring it. Of course these 
copyists (or their owners, for copying was a semi-servile work) 
received remuneration for their services and so the trade of 
bookseller was born. 

Instead of a cumbrous roll in which it was difficult to find 
a place, smaller pieces of the material on which the copy was 
made were fastened together at one end, and so the modern 
book came into existence. These books, however, were 
expensive to produce and could be owned only by a few per- 
sons, until the reproduction of copies in great numbers in a 
short time and at a relatively small cost was rendered possible 
by the invention of movable metal type and by the impression 
of such type upon the paper which men had learned to make 
out of linen rags. We call this process printing, and it enabled 
many men to own many books and multiplied indefinitely the 
possible copies of a book. The desire for speedy information 
as to current events in the world of thought and action led to 
the publication of newspapers and periodicals and also to the 
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printing of pamphlets and tracts of a more or less ephemeral 
interest. A similar desire for information of a great, but 
transitory, value led to the printing of such Biblia a-biblia as 
directories, etc., which go out of date in a short time. Copies 
of these transitory imprints may be preserved in museums or 
public libraries, but the individual man had no reason to save 
such ephemeral publications. Consequently, men began to 
destroy printed matted in a way which had not been done 
before, except in case of writings which were burnt or other- 
wise put out of the way to prevent men from being injured 
because of the moral or religious ideas expressed in those writ- 
ings. The improvements in the mechanical operations of the 
printing press and the discovery that wood pulp could be used 
in the manufacture of paper made men less careful also to pre- 
serve copies of books of permanent value, knowing that if 
the copy were lost or worn out another copy could probably 
be purchased at a small cost. Then men also began writing 
books with a frank acknowledgement that the text book, work 
of fiction, or whatever else the work might be, would be read 
for a few months only, or at best for a few years, and then 
would be discarded, permitted to go out of print, and be 
forgotten. 

Our own generation has seen two other forms of reproduc- 
tion of men’s thoughts in a somewhat permanent fashion. 
Through the phonograph the voice of a speaker may be heard 
over and over again. Through the moving picture a certain 
small amount of reading is interspersed among the illustrations, 
and, in a curious way, the circle has come full orb around and 
the modern man goes into an enclosed place to see pictures 
and gain ideas from them, as the prehistoric man went into 
a cave to gaze upon the pictures scratched on the wall. The 
prehistoric man had one advantage,—the cave was usually well 
ventilated. 

Antiquity knew but little of collections of writings not in 
private hands, and such collections were to be found only in 
monasteries throughout the mediaeval period. With the open- 
ing of universities and the introduction of printing, the need 
of collections of books for the use of professors and students 
and the necessity of providing them with such collections 
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became manifest. These collections were mostly of great folio 
volumes and because of their expense and the difficulty of 
replacing them the books were frequently. chained to their 
places. In any case, no one dreamed of allowing the books to 
be removed from the building which contained them and Evelyn 
was amazed, as late as April 21, 1644, when on visiting the Uni- 
versity of Orleans he was informed there that books were per- 
mitted to be taken to the homes of professors and students 
from the university library. As culture and education grew, 
it was seen that man far away from universities needed to 
have access to books. Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray, when he was 
appointed Commissary of the Bishop of London for the 
Province of Maryland in 1696, conceived the noble scheme of 
securing a Parochial Reference Library, chiefly of theological 
works, for the use of the Anglican clergyman holding the cure 
of each parish into which the Province was being divided by 
act of the Assembly. His plan included also a Provincial Lend- 
ing Library at the capital of the Province, whence books might 
be drawn and taken home by the clergy and gentry, who must 
return these volumes without “embezzlement.” He secured 
these libraries, and the Provincial one of nearly 1100 volumes 
was the largest one of the day in British America. It was soon 
housed in the old Council Building, which was built in 1704 and 
which still stands on the State House Square. 

In the next generation Benjamin Franklin and many a man 
of like mind established in towns and villages subscription 
libraries, to whose privileges persons were admitted on pay- 
ment of fixed sums. 

As yet there was hardly a general appreciation of the essen- 
tial necessity of universal education and, even when men 
commenced to believe in that necessity, they were slow in 
understanding that a public library is an essential part of a 
public educational system. It is Boston’s glory that she led the 
important cities of America when she established, in 1852, a 
Public Library, wherein the books might be consulted without 
cost by every resident of the city, and wherefrom such resi- 
dents might draw books and take them home with equal free- 
dom from cost. In other words, the municipality began to bear 
from its tax levies the cost of maintaining a public lending 
library, except in so far as the generosity of private individuals 
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should supplement the amounts which the city might appropri- 
ate. Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham in England 
established similar public libraries about the same time and the 
movement spread rapidly throughout the English-speaking 
world; until, at the present time, there is scarcely an important 
place wherein we do not find a public librray, and the appropri- 
ations for housing, equipping, and maintaining such libraries 
are steadily growing more and more adequate. The Librarian 
of such a library is no longer merely the keeper of the printed 
books, but he is rather one of the most potent of educators, 
who expects to have many of his books used until they wear 
out and who plans his yearly budget with a very considerable 
allowance for the replacement of the books which shall have 
been worn out. He no longer waits for people to come to the 
library to find and use the books; but, by codperation with the 
schools and other institutions of the town and in every other 
conceivable way which may prove practicable, he endeavors to 
induce people to read good books. By this term he means 
those books which shall help men to lead more useful, helpful 
and efficient lives. 

I have assumed that it is desirable to read books, that it 
is worthwhile to have thousands upon tens of thousands of 
them printed, that men should be encouraged to spend time in 
the perusal of the printed page. It may be asked, however, 
why should one read books and the answer is an easy one. 
Books are a more permanent expression of mens’ ideas, 
thoughts and knowledge than are men’s spoken words, and a 
man should read books for the same reasons that might induce 
him to talk with their authors, if they were present. Books 
too have the great advantage of being more accessible in time 
and place than are their authors, and of expressing the minds of 
the authors with far less risk of misunderstanding than occurs 
in the spoken word. Furthermore, there is no danger of for- 
getting all or part of what has been said, when one may refresh 
one’s memery upon the subject, from time to time, by reference 
to the book in which the writer has expressed his thought as 
accurately as he can. 

The analogy may be pushed further. There are a few per- 
sons whose society is always desirable and profitable. There 
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are many more who may suit a passing mood, or a stage in 
one’s development. There are others whom we rejoice to see 
from time to time, but with whom we should dislike to live 
all our lives. There are a vast multitude whom we meet 
casually. We ask a question of them, it may be, and part, 
never expecting or caring to meet them again. There are 
others, alas! whose society we shun, because of their mental or 
moral unfitness for association with us. So it is with books. 
Some ought to be shunned, because of their worthlessness or 
evil influence. Some may be consulted for the satisfaction of 
an instant but fleeting need. Some may suit childhood or 
adolescence, but are not fitted for ripe maturity. Some may 
be read and, occasionally, reread, in whole or in part, while a 
few are linked to us with adamantine chains, are studied until 
they are almost committed to memory, and are the permanent 
delight and food of our souls. 

What is it that we gain from conversation with men, or 
from reading what they have written? First of all, we learn 
what they know; we acquire what they have previously 
acquired ; we obtain the information which they have to give 
upon the subject upon which we interrogate them. It may be 
that their information is desired only for the day, or it may 
be that we shall use it to guide our whole future life towards 
some goal which we desire to attain; or, again, the knowledge 
may be sought for some purpose midway between these limits. 
In any of these ways, we talk with men and read their books 
to gain knowledge. 

At another time we find that we have spent an evening 
delightfully with some one of congenial tastes; yet, if we were 
asked afterward what knowledge we had gained, we could not 
tell—it may well be that we could not tell even what topics we 
discussed, and yet we know that we spent a pleasant evening 
and that by that mental recreation we had refreshed ourselves. 
So it is with the reading of imaginative works from which we 
may have gained no knowledge, but with which we have spent 
a pleasant day, reading of the acts and conversation of fictitious 
persons whom we are glad to have met. 

Yet there is a still higher benefit to be obtained from conver- 
sation and from reading. We are told that there are three 
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classes of topics for conversation: people, things, and ideas. 
There are books, as there are persons, who give us ideas, whose 
writing or conversation quickens our minds as the sun and rain 
quicken the seeds in the earth so that they spring up and 
bourgeon forth. This stimulation to wider levels of mental 
activity is a phenomenon which every one has often noticed and 
yet there are very few persons who have this effect upon any 
one of us and these few are often rarely met by us. Not many 
men have the good fortune to have with them constantly one 
who so inspires them that it may be said of this influence, as 
Lowell’s daughter is said to have exclaimed after reading his 
correspondence with the wife and mother who had early died: 
“Why, she made father!” All the more necessary is it, there- 
fore, for men to seek to add from books an inspiration toward 
high ideals. We need that development of new ideas which 
may come from books that are capable of leading one into that 
liberality which has been well defined as “breadth upon high 
levels.” Most of all must man, who would converse with his 
Maker, to whom access seems oft times so remote and difficult, 
seek to know Him better, through the spiritual help that may 
be obtained from books written by. men of former days who 
had caught a glimpse of Jehovah’s majesty, of Jesus Christ’s 
boundless love, of the immanence of the Holy Spirit. 

If, then, it is important to read and if such great benefits 
may be gained from reading, a few detailed counsels as to read- 
ing may well be given. First of all, it is wise to read with a 
plan and not accidentally. By this statement it is meant, of 
course, not that one should read nothing out of accord with a 
well laid out scheme, but that one should not drift in one’s read- 
ing. To carry the analogy further, one may well see, at the 
border of the stream, from time to time, an attractive cove, 
within which to rest, or an inviting nook into which to explore; 
but one should have one’s destination in mind and so read as to 
possess a well informed and well trained mind, not occupying 
oneself merely with books that happen to come to hand. 


From this there naturally follows the counsel to read books, 
and not merely periodicals, however desirable it may be to keep 
in contact with current thought through such reading. One of 
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the troubles with the American people is that they are the 
largest readers of periodicals in the world and that they are 
among the smallest readers of books among the literate nations. 
An unbroken reading of periodicals does not strengthen the 
sinews of the mind. 


It is easily perceived that, in order to strengthen one’s 
mental powers, one must read big books, as Oliver Cromwell 
advised his son to do. There is a great gain from the pro- 
longed mental effort required to read through a work which 
embraces several volumes and which covers a considerable sub- 
ject, either in space or time. 


Such reading must be done seriously and thoughtfully, and, 
indeed, these are charactersitics which should be found fre- 
quently in reading. To read carelessly, skippingly, almost 
thoughtlessly, may sometimes be advisable—may even be neces- 
sary; but the man who seldom, if ever, reads otherwise will 
find that he does not gain mental power, nor does he control 
the knowledge which one may gain from careful reading. 

Above all, one should read actively, not permitting a series 
of images to float over the mind with no effort made to retain 
them. The American people have become too passive. They 
like to be amused. Too often they are not able to amuse them- 
selves. They sit on the Grand Stand and applaud their favorite 
players; they attend moving picture theatres, where they gaze 
with considerable placidity at sensational stories which are 
unfolded to them—but they do not exercise their minds, and 
without such exercise the mental possibilities are no more 
realized than are the muscular possibilities of the man who 
shuns regular and exacting physical exercise. 

In such active reading, one should remember to read inten- 
sively, not failing to master one or two subjects. Of course, 
one ought to know the literature of his occupation, and the 
nature of the case forces some men, such as lawyers and physi- 
cians, to do so. Yet how few mechanics and tradesmen read 
the books which are written along the lines of their industry! 
Even engineers and clergymen are often neglectful, and among 
the vast number of women whose occupations are housekeeping 
and the care of children how rare. it is to find one who has 
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ever given any considerable amount of time to the study of 
these subjects, in the abundant literature which is provided 
thereupon. 


One should not only read intensively along the line of one’s 
own vocation, but should also have at least one other subject 
upon which he has so read as to be well informed, and this 
subject may well be as remote from the line of his ordinary 
life as is that of my friend who mends and sells umbrellas but 
reads books on ancient Egypt. One subject upon which many 
persons read, as is shown by the booksellers’ sales, is religion ; 
and yet int is worth while to call to attention of all men the 
vital necessity of one’s stimulating and fortifying his religious 
life by the reading of the best books written upon religious sub- 
jects. Nothing can be more important to a man than his rela- 
tion to his Maker and his God. Consequently, one should read 
such books as may clarify that relation and make it a more 
useful and helpful one. 


In this so-called intensive reading, one should remember 
that a delightful and profitable thing is to become acquainted 
with a great author, to know a person as well as a subject, to 
take a course of reading in the works of such a writer as 
Shakespeare or Emerson. It is of great value to make an 
occasional study of such an author, so that one can learn to 
know his style and to gain an intimacy with him which can not 
come from such a casual or brief contact as that which comes 
from the reading of a single book. 


With all this emphasis upon intensive reading, we must not 
forget the value of extensive reading. A man ought to read 
widely and with balance. He should remember that the fields 
of human knowledge are very wide and that the intelligent and 
cultured man ought to have walked in many of them. It is 
not enough to know thoroughly one’s own literary vicinage ; 
one must travel far, and one must not lose the ecstatic delight 
that comes to such a traveller—a delight which Keats has ade- 
quately expressed on his fine sonnet written after his first 
acquaintance with Chapman’s Homer. Both this delight and 
the power which even a little knowledge upon many subjects 
brings should be gained by all men. 
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When one reads, one should sometimes read aloud. All 
reading, as we have seen, is a substitute for conversation. The 
first books were the songs of minstrels. Poems, and even well 
rounded sentences of prose, gain much by being well rendered 
in speech. New emphasis is disclosed, new thought springs 
forth when one hears what is read, and also sees it. The old 
Scotch custom of opening the bibles in church and having the 
worshippers follow with their eyes the verses which their ears 
heard read by the minister was well justified; for thus both 
ear and eye conjoined their influence so as to give the members 
of the congregation a more thorough comprehension of what 
was meant by the portion of scripture selected for their 
thought. President Daniel C. Gilman used to be emphatic 
in asserting that our modern reading lost an element of great 
value in that there was associated with it so little of reading 
aloud. One may add that many writers would have written 
smoother and more flowing English, if they had ever read aloud 
to themselves what they had written, or if they had ever 
thought of other persons doing so. If one has an auditor, so 
much the better; but, if one has not, one may delight one’s 
own ears by the sound of the “mighty line” of some great poet, 
or of the balanced eloquence of some powerful orator. Some- 
how, even in one’s own tones, one comes closer to a conversa- 
tion with the writer than when one reads the words merely 
with one’s eye. All books can not be read aloud, but some 
books gain greatly in their effect when their sentences are 
heard. 

In these years the shortening of the hours of toil, the 
abundance and inexpensiveness of books, the increase of public 
libraries give ample opportunity to most persons for reading. 
Not to seize that opportunity is wasteful and destroys these 
advantages which we possess over previous generations. 
Through reading, properly done and carried out from year to 
year, we may gain for ourselves the thought, the wisdom, the 
inspiration of good and great men of every land and every 
time. Thus’ we gain for ourselves great pleasure and also 
acquire power of mind. 











Bacon Wrote Shakespeare 
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North Carolina College for Women 


The discovery of an old poem is always a noteworthy event 
in the literary world. When a poem, so discovered, is defi- 
nitely attributed to no less a genius than Chaucer, the surprise 
and delight with which men of letters will acclaim the announce- 
ment will know no bounds. 

I am appending herewith a letter and a poem which have 
recently come to me from my old teacher, Dr. Pym. After 
years of tireless research and, at the same time, of stultifying 
teaching, his life-long ambition to live and study in England 
has been gratified. Of the results of that study he himself 
will speak in his letter. I give the letter in full so that his 
deductions may stand on their own merits. Although I hold 
his scholarship in the highest esteem, and although I believe 
that he is sincere in his conclusion, I do not feel that it is either 
my privilege or my right to acquiesce in or to deny the result of 
his research and inquiries. Dr. Pym’s structure must stand or 
fall according to the strength and soundness of its own found- 
ations. I am sure, however, that both the letter and the poem 
will appeal to all readers of English literature. 


x * * 


London, England, 
January 8, 192...... 
My dear ——————-:: 

I am enclosing what I regard as a peculiarly valuable dis- 
covery which came to my attention not long ago. During my 
sojourn in England I have been engaged in an exhaustive study 
of our early literature. Undoubtedly the fact of my great inter- 
est in these products of medievalism was known among my 
neighbors. This would account for my opportunity to gain 
possession of the manuscript—as follows. Late one evening 
I responded to a summons at my door. A dirty, touseled indi- 
vidual stood there, with a soiled and crumpled roll of paper in 
his hand. His breath smelled heavily of vinous beverages. I 
permitted him to enter. 
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Although he was garrulous, over-communicative, and well- 
nigh maudlin, I managed to extract from a mass of incoherent 
and pitiful details concerning war, wife, progeny, and pos- 
sible prohibition, his story concerning a remarkable manuscript 
which he had somewhere chanced upon. For this “scrap of 
paper” he demanded three pounds. 

I haggled in truly vulgar style. 

At length we reached an agreement. I should give him 
one pound for the privilege of reading the sheet in his presence. 
If the material proved to be what I desired, I should straight- 
way reimburse him to the extent of the remaining two pounds, 
and for the entire remuneration the discovery was to become 
my sole property. 

I read it ; thrust two pounds upon him; bade him begone. 

I knew the parchment to be priceless. 

With thoroughness and painstaking care I examined my 
prize. 

From both the parchment (even, I might say, because of 
the parchment) and the writer’s style, I was convinced that the 
poem was not of modern date. I suspected at the outset that 
the ballade was a production of our beloved and revered Chau- 
cer. I also suspected (from the thought which it expresses) 
that it was written during adolescence or early manhood—at 
any rate before the Solons of his time accepted and rejoiced 
in him and his poetic innovations. But something stronger 
than mere personal suspicion is necessary, in these days of 
philological acumen and higher criticism, if one is to demon- 
strate the authenticity of a newly recovered parchment. 

The Baconians and those whose tireless energy have recov- 
ered Cynewulf for us solved for me my problem. I must look 
for a rune! 

At last (if I may be permitted to indulge myself in what, 
it appears to me, is pardonable pride), after ceaseless endeavors 
I attained my reward, the fructification and fecundation of my 
labors. 

I proceed to the rune. Chaucer was born, according to the 
most competent scholars, in 1340. This date is the basis and 
corner stone of my calculations. We disregard the zero. The 
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other numbers: one, three, four, and their sum, eight, are 
important and fruitful of result. Let us apply these analytical 
numbers to the poem. 


The first letter of the title is... i: 
the eighth letter of the first line is........... H; 
the first letter of the third line is.............. A; 
the fourth letter of the third line is.......... U; 
the third letter of the sixth (two times 
EET TEN TT is 
the eighth letter of the sixth (two times 
RD NI Cihiccsccinsincnicntblinenisnceiatennigalell E; 
the third letter of the eleventh (eight 
Se SUIS TRG a csetccsisteeetesineneninornen R. 


The result is self-evident. 

Moreover, in the only French expression of the poem (line 
21), “chance malheureuse,” we find every letter of the name: 
CHAUCER. 

These two illustrations were, to my mind, sufficient to prove 
the Chaucerian authorship of the poem. I could not, however, 
presume to foist upon the literary public this belief fostered 
and supported only by my own convictions. 

I next submitted my precious parchment to Sir Sandys 
Derby, the famous chirographical and orthographical expert. 
I announced to him my belief as to the source of the poem. I 
asked him to determine, from the point of view of chirography 
and orthography, whether I might safely proclaim to the world 
Chaucer’s authorship as a surety. Although Sir Sandys had 
never seen a sample of Chaucer’s penmanship and a specimen 
was unobtainable, his final report served only to reinforce my 
conviction. I quote briefly from the document which he 
submitted. 

“The writer of the script under examination was not an excellent 


calligrapher. . . . Chaucer bears the reputation of having been a 
writer who composed in haste. 

“Of the three sorts of deviations from the commonly accepted spell- 
ing of words—archaism, crasis, and mimesis—we find only the first, the 
spelling of words according to a usage which is obsolete. . . . This 
is what one might expect to find in a work by Chaucer. 
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“ 


From these facts I draw the conclusion that the work is 
neither a fabrication nor a forgery; neither fictitious nor fraudulent. 

I have no hesitancy, therefore, in pronouncing the script a holo- 
graph.” 

Sir Sandys Derby, therefore, adds one more stone to my 
foundation. 

Spiritism in its various ramifications is a subject of pro- 
found interest among the literati of England. Conan Doyle 
and Oliver Lodge have given a powerful impetus to the move- 
ment. One of the leading mediums in London is Madame 
Eglantyne. Who could be more appropriate to enter into con- 
verse with the spirit of Chaucer? 

I determined to ask Madame Eglantyne to place herself 
en rapport with Chaucer. The master himself should announce 
or denounce the production! 

I approached Madame Eglantyne for I wished to make sure 
that no charlatanism was being practised; that she was more 
than a mere prestidigitator or artist of legerdemain. I was 
satisfied of her sincerity and capability, and so I fully explained 
to her my belief as to the source of the poem. She questioned 
me at length, assuring me that the greater her knowledge of 
the subject, the more satisfactory her communication and reve- 
lation would be. Finally she understood what I hoped to prove 
to the world, and I left, having received her promise to send 
me a full report of her communion with the author. I quote 
from her account. 

“Shortly after my entrance into a state of hyperaesthesa, the rein- 
carnation of Chaucer appeared. . . . His garments were those of the 
middle ages. . . . His face, although similar to the usual pictures, 
was thinner and his beard was overgrown. He appeared to be in need 
of a barber’s care. . . . Before the vision faded I asked him the 
question : 

“*Are you the author of the poem which I hold in my hand?’ 

“The vision was rapidly growing indistinct, but I distinguished some 
sort of gesture in reply. Jt appeared to me to be in the affirmative, (the 
italics are mine) although I am not positive. The figure then faded from 
view.” 

Madame Eglantyne’s decision I consider the final founda- 
tion stone on which I have reared my superstructure. 
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The two-fold rune; the report of Sir Sandys Derby; the 
account of Madame Eglantyne: what more is needed in proof? 
Nothing! The fabric stands complete: the structure is woven! 

Colleagues and commentators who have examined the poem 
questioned me concerning the line which refers to Moore and 
Hood. I consider that verse to be verily a marvellous and 
bewildering bit of prophecy. For a writer of the fourteenth 
century (and, moreover, a mere youth) to look forward fifty 
decades and refer, actually by their correct cognomens, in a 
mere off-hand manner, to two deservedly popular poets, is, to 
my mind, nearly miraculous. I see no way to explain it unless 
we ascribe unto Chaucer well-nigh superhuman proclivities of 
insight, or perhaps more strictly, farsight. 

My dear sir, may I conclude with the statement that I most 
sincerely believe that herewith I am honoring you with an old, 
yet new, and authentic ballade, produced by the master pen, or 
quill, of our adored Chaucer? As thoroughly and as con- 
scientiously as I was able, I developed the rune which con- 
firmed my own belief in the authorship of the poem, and I con- 
sulted other experts in various branches of research who have 
strengthened my belief. Is it not charming to read this naive 
confession and plea of an unappreciated master, some five and 
one-half centuries after the youth quilled it? 

Believe me, sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
ATHANASIUS BEAUREGARD Pym. 


The poem follows: 


CoMPLEYNT TO YE EDITORE 
(Ballade) 


Althoughe I plye ye skillful penne, 
And mannie poemms doe disperse, 
Amounge ye editores, thees men 
I finde unwillynge to disburse 


Ther golde. And this, methinks, is worse, 
Bycaus, meseems, mye vers is goode. 

Woulde God I hadde but tenn dollers 
Toe bye mee foode and coale and woode! 
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The waies of men beyond mye ken 

Doe goe. I knowe nott if toe curse, 
Orr else to pitie, gentilmen 

Who hav nott witte ynoughe toe nurse 


Withinn ther manuskriptes mye terse 
Yett elegante remarkes. Oh! Coulde 

I butt prevale on them and thers 
Toe bye mee foode and coale and Woode! 


As inn a bogge or mirie fen 
They straie. Orr midd ye tangled furze 
They wanderr loste. And I muste then 
Despare bycaus thees editores 


Accepte mee nott? Chance malheureuse! 
Butt since I’m nott a Moore norr Hood 

I cair nott. This is what matters: 
Toe bye mee foode and coale and woode. 


Envoi 


Kind editores, accept mye vers, 
Sinceerlie doe I wysshe you woulde 

Eftsoones, and aide mye emptie purse 
Toe bye mee foode and coale and woode. 








Jefferson Davis Once More 


Tuomas Rosson Hay 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The halo surrounding the epic of the Lost Cause grows 
brighter with the passing years and one of the manifestations 
of the reality and vitality of this common heritage of glory and 
heroism is the re-awakened interest, both North and South, in 
the momentous struggle, in general as it relates to the southern 
leadership and more particularly as it has to do with some of 
the more prominent of the individual leaders. 

The two works under consideration, Jefferson Davis, Con- 
stitutionalist, collected and edited by Dr. Dunbar Rowland, and 
Jefferson Davis, President of the South by Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, 
are among the latest and best evidences of this reviving interest. 
The one represents the fruits of over fifteen years of conscienti- 
ous labor and research and forms a common repository for all 
available papers, speeches, and writings of President Jefferson 
Davis; the other is a searching study that endeavors not so 
much to place the blame for the Lost Cause—destiny attended 
to that—as it is an attempt to evaluate the reasons fer this 
failure, largely in terms of Davis and his leadership. 

Dr. Rowland’s production, in ten volumes, is the more pre- 
tentious of the two, and forms a collection of source material 
that must be consulted by any one who seeks to understand 
the life and times of Jefferson Davis. The collection may be 
divided into three parts—the ante-bellum period, the war period, 
and the period following the war—the letters in each period 
being distinct as to content and point of view. The material 
in volumes I to IV is largely from the collections of the Mississ- 
ippi Department of Archives and History, of which Dr. Row- 
land is Director, from the Manuscripts Division of the Library 
of Congress, and from the Old Records Division of the War 
Department at Washington. Most of the letters and local 
Mississippi state speeches are published for the first time, 
while practically all, if not all, of the Congressional speeches 
and official reports have hitherto been available in printed form. 
The contents of volumes V and VI, covering the war period, 
have already appeared very largely in the Official Records pub- 
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lished by the United States Government. The last four vol- 
umes mostly contain new material. 

The letters in volume I are generally political and carry the 
story to November, 1850. In this volume there are many 
speeches and “Remarks”, made in Congress, as well as letters 
to army officers written during the Mexican War. There 
does not appear to be anything particularly new relating to the 
passage of the slavery agitation into its acute stages, following 
the presentation of the Wilmont Proviso, the call for the Nash- 
ville Convention, and the passage of the Compromise measures 
in 1850. Volume II covers the period of Davis’s term as Secre- 
tary of War in President Pierce’s cabinet ; volume III relates to 
the time of the discussion of the slavery issue in the years of the 
Kansas-Nebraska difficulties ; volume IV is a running commen- 
tary, in the form of speeches and letters, on the critical period 
of 1859 and 1860. 

Volumes V and VI, relating to the war period, end with 
Davis’s capture in May, 1865; volume VII tells of Davis’s im- 
prisonment, trial, and release, and of his European travels 
in search of health; and the remaining three volumes largely 
contain letters to friends and letters in search of data and in- 
formation to use in writing his Rise and Fall of the Confeder- 
ate Government. There are also printed a number of lengthy 
articles relating to Davis’s flight, trial, and imprisonment, and 
some of his speeches made during tours through the Southland. 
In addition to other material, the last volume contains a Calen- 
dar of letters previously printed in the Official Records, a bib- 
liography of some six pages, and an index of 168 pages. The 
major portion of the material contained in the last four volumes 
is from the Confederate Memorial Hall in New Orleans, La., 
and from the Confederate Museum in Richmond, Va. 

Letters dealing with other than military subjects are, mostly, 
published for the first time. Speeches are printed in full, and 
many documents referred to in letters and speeches or state 
papers are also printed in the text or in the notes, thus increas- 
ing the value of the collection as a work of reference. Large 
as the collection is, however, there are gaps in the story. Five 
pages in the first volume contain everything prior to 1844, at 
which time Davis was 36 years old and at the beginning of his 
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political career. There are practically no letters concerning his 
life as a planter. Also, there is surprisingly little that is new 
concerning Davis’s participation in the slavery agitation as it 
related to the call for the Nashville Convention in 1850, the 
Compromise measures, the acrimonious controvery arising from 
the Kansas-Nebraska struggle, and the events leading up to 
and following the Dred Scott decision and John Brown’s raid. 
Certainly Davis wrote more extensively in this period than is 
apparent from this collection. Many of these writings were 
undoubtedly lost in the conflagration of the sixties and in 
flights from point to point. Undoubtedly, notwithstanding Dr. 
Rowland’s efforts to get at them, many important letters are 
still locked in the secret archives of old southern families whose 
reticence has been such that it is difficult to say how extensive 
the collections of these old letters and documents may be. 

For many readers, as for the reviewer, the last four volumes 
covering the post-bellum period will be the most interesting 
reading. The comments on the conduct and actions of General 
Joseph E. Johnston and General P. G. T. Beauregard are espe- 
cially so. The letters to and from Colonel L. B. Northrop, 
Commissary General of the Confederacy, concerning Johnston 
and Beauregard and the war-time administration of the com- 
missariat are the most revealing. Davis’s friendship with 
Northrop apparently began at West Point and continued with 
an interruption after Appomatox to the end of their lives. Ex- 
cept for the war letters there is only one mention of Northrop 
by Davis prior to the resumption of their friendship in 1878. 
There is a letter from Davis to President Polk, written in June, 
1848, asking for Northrop’s restoration to the U. S. Army from 
which he had been dropped because of his alleged overstaying 
a three year leave of absence made necessary on account of an 
accidental wound. 

The publication of General Johnston’s Narrative of Military 
Operations was the signal for the resumption of the interrupted 
friendship between Davis and Northrop. The bete noire of this 
correspondence was Johnston and Beauregard, with General 
Thomas Jordan, Beauregard’s sometime Chief of Staff, and 
Colonel R. B. Lee of the Confederate Commissary Department, 
as occasional attendants. Both Davis and Northrop were un- 
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restrained in their characterizations, condemnation, and criti- 
cism of these officers. Especially where Johnston and Beaure- 
gard were concerned, no epithet was too strong, no accusation 
too harsh. Davis thought that Northrop had been “under- 
mined by party Hacks in Congress and self-seeking Genls. in 
the field.” (8:149). Northrop, on his part, consoled Davis with 
the comment that “The purpose of Johnston, Bgd, and their 
claquers, was to fasten on [Davis] the charge of sacrificing 
your cause, country, and self to the appointment of an incom- 
petent, feeble favorite, and my contempt for the American 
people . . . has ever since been sustained by their accep- 
tance of that stupidity.” (8:446). Later Northrop wrote: “I 
abhor the U. S. Govt. and Americans generally. . .” (9:469). 
He had indeed become crabbed with age. 

In this period of correspondence Johnston and Beauregard 
were unmercifully castigated. At one point they were “the 
toots of the political faction [and] . . . not fitted to com- 
mand regiments.” (8:145). At another they are in “a con- 
spiracy” to “upset” Northrop (8 :379) ; at still another they are 
“engaged in undermining the administration, electioneering 
with their troops, and making a record for themselves.” (8 :380) 
After Shiloh Johnston and Beauregard are engaged in “a con- 
spiracy against [Davis] personally and officially.” (8:381) 
They attacked Northrop’s administration of the Commissariat 
“like simpletons” and “maligned” Davis “for tolerating and sus- 
taining” him. (8:394-5) Northrop did not “care to damage 
anybody except Johnston and Beauregard.” (8:457) “Self- 
glorification and malignity” inspired them (9:405) and as for 

3eauregard, he was both an “impostor” (9:401) and “a liar.” 
(9:311). 

Johnston, however, was the pet abomination. In the winter 
of 1861 he “destroyed his horses, demoralized his troops, and 
abandoned his supplies without a reason.” (8:146). His 
“damaging acts proceeded from drink superadded to envy and 
loose principles and want of resolution.” (8:181) “. . . like 
the wicked he fled, though no man pursued. The waste in 
every department by the army under Johnston was one of the 
evils of his injurious career.” (8:187) At one point he is 
accused of “treason” and “treachery” (8:193, 195; 9:5); at 
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another he was “disaffected” and engaged “in making up a 
record instead of concentrating his thoughts on the success 
of our cause” (8:338) ; at still another he was “an impostor” 
(9:570) and an “ignoramus.” (8:391) Davis had “satisfactory 
evidence” that Johnston “contemplated the abandonment of 
Richmond” before the battle of Seven Pines in May, 1862. 
(8:358) He is accused of “suppressio veri . . . in his 
reports” (8:375) ; he is a “calumniator” (8:377) ; and he was 
“careful to make a record and gain popularity, but careless of 
the public interest and seeking like a demagogue to ingratiate 
himself by throwing on the Administration blame for every real 
and fanciful discomfort.” (8:391) He and Beauregard are 
“knaves” (8 :480; 9:347, 386) and “scoundrels” (9:311) and 
“secretly circulated slanders.” (9:358). 

Sherman is a “self convicted liar” aid “a base calumniator.” 
(9:358) Even General Lee is not spared. He “was a good 
general, but too careful of his reputation and popularity to take 
the responsibility of acting up to the powers of the supreme 
command conferred on him.” (8:145, 147) Northrop writes 
that toward the end Secretary Seddon would not press Lee 
but that “Had it been Benjamin, our best Secy. of War—he 
would not have shrunk from pressing Lee who would have 
moved [to obtain provisions] if spurred vigorously.” Later, 
conversing with General Lee concerning the imminent possibi- 
lity of the fall of Rochmond, which Lee foresaw, Northrop 
reports that he replied: “I am glad, General Lee, that you are 
at last awakened.” Lee “did not respond, but got up and went 
away.” (8:180) There is also a hitherto unpublished letter 
of General Lee’s, written in September, 1869, concerning his 
conception of the duty of the individual when his state ceceded 
and in which he writes: “. . . for eighty years we had been 
taught and educated by the founders of the Republic and their 
written declarations, which controlled our consciences and ac- 
tions. The epithets that have been heaped upon us 
have no just meaning. . .” (7:258). 

Among the earlier letters there is one from Davis to his 
father-in-law, General Zachary Taylor, from whom he had 
until recently been long estranged, written on hearing of Tay- 
lor’s nomination to the Presidency. It marks the complete 
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renewal of cordial relations, so soon, however, to be terminated 
by Taylor’s death, and is very friendly and full of good wishes. 
(1:208) Davis interested himself actively in Taylor’s welfare, 
one evidence of this fact being a letter to Senator J. J. Critten- 
don of Kentucky regarding suitable candidates for appointment 
in Taylor’s cabinet. (1:220-21) There is also a long and rather 
pointless correspondence with General Winfield Scott over a 
matter of jurisdiction and rank, carried on during Davis’s ser- 
vice as Secretary of War. (2:22ff) Davis and Scott never got 
on well together, largely perhaps, because of Scott’s opposition 
to Taylor, in whose army Davis served in Mexico. In fact Davis 
was one of the leaders of the minority who opposed the award 
to Scott of the brevet rank of Lieutenant General. (2 :22f). 
There are a number of interesting post-bellum letters be- 
tween Davis on the one hand and Seddon, Benjamin, B. H. 
Hill, Wade Hampton, and Judge Lyons, on the other, relating 
to Johnston’s supersession by Hood in the summer of 1864. 
(7 :270, 319, 396, 399 and 8:78, 215, 284, 339, 349-54, 355-57). 
They add nothing new to the subject, but all of them seem to 
seek to justify Davis in his action. Another group of letters 
relates to Hood’s abortive and unsuccessful campaign into 
Tennessee in the winter of 1864. (8 :205, 226, 244, 376, 411, 415- 
17, 420-22, 441-42, 458-59). In them Beauregard is charged 
with the responsibility for this fateful venture. The most im- 
portant of the letters is one from Davis to Northrop (8 :415-17) 
in which Davis gives a full explanation of his view of the 
movement, charging Beauregard with the full blame. Hood 
“claims the credit of planning and conducting it, but fires the 
responsibility on Beauregard.” (8:459) As a matter of fact 
all three concerned—Davis, Hood, and Beauregard—thought 
the move might be successful, Beauregard least of all, however, 
until it was evident that the expedition was to be a failure. 
Then Davis and Hood, on the one hand, and Beauregard, on the 
other, were eager to place the responsibility elsewhere than on 
themselves. The movement into Tennessee might have been a 
success but for Hood’s indecision and three weeks delay at 
Tuscumbia and his faulty and irresolute leadership. The golden 
opportunity at Spring Hill was let slip by, the bloody battle of 
Franklin deprived Hood of many of his best officers and men, 
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and the final debacle at Nashville, because Hood had lost his 
grip on the realities of the situation, ended the war in the 
West and made Lee’s surrender in Virginia only a matter of 
time. 

Considering their war time relations, there is surprisingly 
little post-bellum correspondence with Bragg and Pemberton, 
and what there is, is of a more or less perfunctory nature. Sure- 
ly there must be other letters between Davis and these erstwhile 
favorites that the editor did not locate or that could not be 
obtained for publication. At one point in discussing Pemberton, 
Johnston is accused of losing Vicksburg, but of having “laid 
the blame on Pemberton.” (8:146) A careful study of the 
Vicksburg campaign does not substantiate this opinion. Nor 
is it apparent, as a recent reviewer has commented, that “If 
Jeseph E. Johnston had thought more of his country and less 
of his rank as a General he might easily have beaten Grant 
before Vicksburg. . .” (W. E. Dodd, American Historical 
Review, Jan., 1924, page 355) During the war period Johnston 
was never accused of lack of zeal in the interests of the Lost 
Cause. 

Though “The policy pursued in editing is a means between 
overloading the page with notations which may seem pedantic 
on the one hand and failing to provide sufficient helps to the 
investigator on the other,” this effort to secure simplicity has 
introduced two very serious limitations to the use of the collec- 
tion as a work of reference and has created a very serious diffi- 
culty for the student. 

One of these faults, it seems to the reviewer, is a minor 
one; the other is more serious. In the first case, practically 
all of the footnotes are biographical in content, some of them 
seemingly too extended. In many cases a note to supplement 
the text would have been very helpful. Many letters, printed 
without context or explanation, require to be read with knowl- 
edge of the previous correspondence in order to be understood. 

The second ommission is more serious. There is no dis- 
tinguishing mark, except in a very few cases, to indicate previ- 
ous publication. The letter is usually described as to its present 
location, but not otherwise. An addition to indicate place of 
previous publication or even a distinguishing mark to show that 
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the letter had been published previously would have helped. 
This remark applies more particularly in the case of the war 
letters, most of which have undoubtedly been published in the 
Official Records. It is a very tedious undertaking to check 
the war letters with the Calendar in volume X. In fact, it is 
difficult to determine just what is really new and what has 
previously been available in printed form. For example, the 
ante-bellum Congressional speeches and “Remarks” are usually 
given without indication as to previous publication. Most or 
all of them were probably included in the current issues of the 
Congressional Globe. 

The index, though representing a vast amount of time and 
labor, unfortunately is subject to criticism. Many references 
seem to be given unnecessarily, an insufficient number of cross 
references is included, and there are many inconsistencies. 
Yet the editorial work has been carefully and accurately done. 
Dr. Rowland is to be congratulated on his achievement and 
we hope his new “Life of Jefferson Davis” will not be long de- 
layed. Strange as it may seem, there are no biographies of 
either Davis or Lee that are both all-inclusive and definitive. 
A new study of the life and career of Davis that will be based 
on a careful and impartial study of the source material avail- 
able here and elsewhere, handled in accordance with the best 
methods of historical study and research, will go far to give 
to him the place in history that he justly deserves. 

Dr. Eckenrode’s single volume is of an entirely different 
character and intent from the work of Dr. Rowland just dis- 
cussed. The theme which follows through the book and the 
background against which the picture is painted, is that of the 
imagined conflict of the Nordic races and ideals against the Non- 
Nordic. Perhaps the thesis is best expressed in the author’s 
own words: “Slavery endured because it was the natural rela- 
tion between Nordic master and African man. . . It is be- 
cause Nordicism is dying and non-Nordicism triumphant that 
slavery is dead. . . The South fought for the race that has 
made the world what it is, for the agricultural organization of 
life, for political conservatism, for social order. . . The 
victory of the North meant the predominance of the non-Nordic 
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elements in American life. It meant the freeing of the slaves, 
the trampling of agriculture by industrialism, the rise of labor 
to be a great power, the overthrow of individualism. . The 
Southern Confederacy was, essentially, a protest against mo- 
dernity. It was an attempt to disregard altruistic ideals and find 
reality again. . . Success depended, in the last analysis, 
on Jefferson Davis, [who] was essentially a tropical Nordic, 
though modified somewhat by contact with the North. He 
failed. Not from lack of brains, for he had a good mind, and 
not from want of character, for he was a strong man. But 
from temperament. He did not have the faculty of success, 
the power to grapple men to him, absolute self-forgetfulness. 
So he failed, and with him failed the last hope of the Nordic 
race.” 

Dr. Eckenrode views the action of the southern states in 
seceding, and the resulting formation of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, from the coldly practical viewpoint of political expediency 
and self-preservation. In the end “The South was economi- 
cally ruined by secession and war, but it was spiritually saved.” 
It is the author’s view that “Secession, when it came, was the 
work of no group, but a spontaneous movement of the planters 
supported in large measure by the small farmers.” In this last 
statement there is both truth and fiction—truth, in that the peo- 
ple had come to believe, as a result of iteration and reiteration 
that the triumph of the Republican party at the polls meant the 
immediate abolition of slavery and the reduction of the South to 
a position of inferiority; fiction, in that, fundamentally speak- 
ing, this supposition was largely conjectural, and was, in fact, 
by no means a certainty. True, a noisy minority hoped for the 
immediate abolition of slavery, but, as evidenced in the sequel, 
Republican success at the polls was not a guarantee of such 
action. Community pride and the human desire to follow with 
the pack had much to do with bringing about the act of seces- 
sion. For the author, in this matter of secession and war, there 
was no ethical question of morality, but only of expediency in 
its relation to bringing about the desired end—Southern Inde- 
pendence. In a sense, the author is cynical in his attitude and 
predicates his thesis on the basis of might makes right, on race 
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mastery, in fact, on a theoretical sub-structure of Nordic “Kul- 
tur.” 

Davis is evaluated only in the cold light of success or fail- 
ure. There are no heroics, no special pleadings. This is a tale 
unadorned, written, it appears, from a frankly materialistic 
point of view. The book is a work of re-interpretation rather 
than one based on any new materials. The analysis of Davis’s 
military and political policies, is shrewd and, at the same time, 
generally correct. Though Davis is just one, even if the prin- 
cipal, of the southern leaders, it is certainly true that an unten- 
able and wrong premise, such as the author has assumed, is 
not needed to account for or to explain either Davis himself, 
or the Southern Confederacy. 

Because there is no hero-worship, no apology, but only an 
effort to tell a true story, the author comes as near to explaining 
the real reason for the collapse of the Confederacy as any we 
have read. In general, he finds that “the main cause of dis- 
aster was strategic. . . The armies were not directed with a 
common purpose; no strategic system was ever devised by the 
South.” Davis is held to be to blame because he “thought he 
could be President and still direct the war, and because he 
made this mistake he failed. . . [He] chose military admin- 
istration as his particular province.” But there were other 
important contributing causes among which were the blockade, 
the “dearth of food”, “inferior military equipment”, the “failure 
of the government to secure its currency and lay up a credit 
abroad by exporting cotton”, the lack of “mechanical equip- 
ment” such as railroads, factories, mines, mills, etc., and the 
“Fewness of soldiers.” In spite of all this, however, the “main 
cause . . . was strategical.” Davis is held to blame for 
not consolidating and co-ordinating the military strategy, con- 
trol, and effort of the Confederate armies. Because he did not 
do so, he “‘failed.” 

3ut to go back. The author briefly recalls Davis’s early 
career, devoting particular attention to his opposition to the 
Compromise of 1850, which act he considers Davis’s “first 
great mistake”, and to his opposition to Douglas. “The truimph 
of industrialism” which Davis “was not even able to impede” 
soon became evident when South Carolina seceded and “the 
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great adventure” which had often been imagined as a possibility 
became a reality. Davis took sides without hesitation and be- 
fore long he found himself the chosen leader of a movement for 
which slavery conveniently has been held responsible. Slavery 
was a cause only in so far as it was an effect resulting from 
life in a semi-tropic community ruled over by a superior breed 
of men of the white race into whose midst fate had thrust the 
black man, ignorant and untutored, but with a strong back and 
a physical adaptability to life and labor in a tropical or semi- 
tropical locality. 

The author thinks that Davis’s “military reputation was 
mainly determinative” in bringing about his nomination and 
election as President of the newly formed Confederacy. He de- 
plores the slavish “imitation” of the new government, led by 
Stephens, in drawing a Constitution based on the existing 
Federal Union model. Did not these two actions grow out of 
the same cause—the necessity for conciliating the “middle of 
the road” men as well as sentiment in the border states, especi- 
ally Virginia? Davis was well known to be reliable and ex- 
perienced and not apt to let his heart get the better of his 
head. Also, the advisability of making it possible for those 
states which had not seceded to be able to come over to the 
secessionists without being forced to tear themselves away from 
old institutions and old and familiar associations, no doubt re- 
ceived careful consideration. Virginia, North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, and Tennessee did not join the Confederacy until after the 
Montgomery Convention had passed into history, while Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Missouri “remained in the Union, snatched 
as brands from the burning.” A “Memoir” by F. M. Gilmer, 
one of the secession leaders in Alabama, printed in Rowland’s 
collection, (8:463) seems to substantiate this view. Gilmer 
ascribes Davis’s selection to the fact that his “conservatism made 
him the choice of Virginia and consequently the most suitabie 
man.” He writes that Davis “was elected President without 
his knowledge or expectation.” 

For Dr. Eckenrode, the choosing of Stephens, the leading 
southern opponent of secession, as Vice-President, was the 
crassest of “hare-brained expediency.” It is interesting to re- 
flect on what would have been the course of Virginia and the 
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resulting fate of the Confederacy, if the Montgomery Conven- 
tion had followed the leadership of Yancey, Rhett, and Toombs, 
rather than of the conservative “ex-congressmen, [who] al- 
ready regretted the flesh-pots of Washington . . . [and 
who] if conservative, at least . . . were not creative.” In 
these acts the author conceives “the first tragedy of the Con- 
federacy.” 

The author gives Davis full credit for his action in assign- 
ing Lee to command the army in Virginia after J. E. Johnston 
was wounded at Seven Pines, and, in fact, throughout, the book 
he recognizes Lee as the great man and soldier that he was. 
His “one fault as a commander appeared . . . [because] 
he could not adapt himself to the condition of a state waging 
a revolutionary war for existence. He thought he could do his 
duty in his own sphere and leave the government to look out 
for the other armies and other fronts. He could not do this 
and win the war.” A frank admiration of Lee views him as a 
skillful leader rather than as “that popular man” of Professor 
W. E. Dodd’s estimate. The author recognizes that Lee was a 
consummate “master of that art of commanding a single army” 
and that “he did not lack the mental gifts of a strategist of the 
first order.” Perhaps, had General Lee been of a more oppor- 
tunist and selfishly ambitious temperment he would have found 
himself in a situation “to exert [his] gifts to the full.” But 
where he has lost reputation as a finished strategist, in the full 
sense of the word, he has gained immeasureably as a man. On 
the other hand, Lee’s great antagonist, Grant, “the most rugged 
man of action in American history,” though “not the master 
of the art of commanding a single army that Lee was 
yet in that field in which wars are won and lost—that of grant 
strategy—no American general approaches him. . . But for 
him the Confederacy would probably have succeeded in spite 
of every handicap.” 

Of General Joseph E. Johnston we read: “No general was 
ever more successful in inspiring confidence . . . ”, but 
“He did little but complain.” He “was a very able strategist, 
but not a great administrator: as a department commander he 
was wasted.” A “natural retreater . . . he had never lost 
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armies.” Johnston “was the most highly educated soldier in 
America and one of the ablest, but the dread of responsibility 
blasted his talents. His is a very singular case. Utterly without 
physical fear, he greatly dreaded the burden of command.” 

General Braxton Bragg, who commanded the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee in 1862 and 1863 is roughly handled 
throughout the book. He is the author’s obsession and comes 
in for more criticism and blame than is his due. In fact there 
is much concerning the operations in the Western area, in 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, comprising the 
granary of the Confederacy. For lack of space we can do 
no more than mention the fact. In the book the mutual 
relations of Bragg, J. E. Johnston, and, later, of John B. Hood, 
with each other and with Davis and Seddon, the Secretary of 
War, are given much space. There is also considerable con- 
cerning the events leading up to the removal of General John- 
ston from command of the Confederate Army of Tennessee, 
in July, 1864, as it was taking position to defend the city of 
Atlanta, Ga., and his supercession by General John B. Hood. 
This discussion gives to Bragg a more important part than 
seems to be his due. 

As the end drew near, expedients that had been dismissed 
previously as impracticable or unnecessary were dug up and 
finally enacted by a recalcitrant and quarreling Congress or 
accomplished by reluctant Executive action. The bill for arm- 
ing the slaves was reconsidered and passed, but became a law 
too late to be of any practical benefit. One after another the 
Presidential favorites—Bragg, Pemberton, Hood, Northrop, 
Seldon, and others less conspicious—were cast into the discard 
or fell by the wayside. Chaos reigned supreme. A dictator- 
ship was offered to Lee, but he rejected it. Though a “National 
leader . . . yet the time had come when Lee could do 
nothing more as a mere army commander. He was the subordi- 
nate of a government that had lost the trust of the people. 
Davis still held the reins, still directed affairs. . . Davis had 
failed. . . Lee had succeeded . . . and the hour had 
come for him to be the head of the nation.” But Lee could 
not avail himself of the opportunity as to have done so “would 
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have been against his nature, all sincerity and loyalty. . . If 
the cause could not succeed under its authorized government, it 
must fail. His life was his country’s; his honor was his own.” 
In view of the existing circumstances it is doubtful if Lee could 
have done more than to have delayed the ultimate overthrow 
of the edifice of secession. “Congress was in open opposition” 
to Davis and it probably would not have delayed long in turn- 
ing against Lee. 

The wranglings of Davis and his supporters, on the one 
hand, and of the anti-administration factions, on the other, were 
pathetic in their futility. One subordinate from whom Davis 
might have received support was usually in open opposition or 
in negative agreement. “Stephens, like Lee, was a worshipper 
of the God of Virtue, but, unlike Lee, he was an insane votary. 

His was the monomania of Constitutional Liberty. In 
his devotion to the letter of liberty, he was willing to sacrifice 
even liberty itself, preferring to see the cause go down in ruin 
rather than sanction an unconstitutional enlargement of the 
executive power.” This is rathet a harsh judgment, but, in a 
measure true. “In Congress and out Stephens continued wail- 
ing for peace” when there could be no peace. More and more 
as we read of Stephens and his fruitless career in the Confed- 
eracy are we reminded of Williams Jennings Bryan and his fu- 
tile pacificism in the tragic years of the World War period. 
At last, after his return from the abortive Peace Conference at 
Hampton Roads, Stephens even refused to speak publicly. Da- 
vis spoke. Stephens admired and was thrilled. But he had 
come to look on the cause as utterly lost. Early in February, 
1865, parting amicably with Davis, Stephens retired to the 
quiet of his home in Georgia there to await “the inevitable cul- 
mination of the tragedy.” 

The quarrel between Davis and Johnston and their respec- 
tive partisans gained momentum as the war progressed and 
shook the fabric of the Confederacy to its very foundations. 
It had not a little to do with the final collapse. In Congress 
abortive legislation and quarrels with the Executive continued 
to the last. At the end, “Jefferson Davis had shown that he was 
not a genius, but he was a very brave man.” In the “spring- 
time of resurrection” the end of the Confederacy came. But by 
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this time Davis was no longer capable of judging facts. His 
mind was crystallized; to the very last his brilliant audacity 
carried the country with him. 

In these last months the situation was tragic. Hood had 
been driven from Tennessee and his army broken up; Sherman 
had overrun Georgia and reached the Atlantic coast from there 
turning north through the Carolinas to join hands with Grant ; 
Lee was fighting desperately to keep Grant out of Richmond. 
Soon the Confederacy, after four years of deadly, but unequal, 
combat lay prostrate. Save honor, self-respect, and manhood, 
all was lost. Clasping its memories to its bosom, the South sank 
helpless amid the wreck of its fortunes, whilst the victorious 
North proceeded, unhindered, to decide its fate. To this bitter 
end had come slavery and secession and all the pomp and pride 
and circumstance of the Confederacy. To this bitter end had 
come the soldiership of Lee and Johnston and of the myriads 
of brave men who followed them. To this bitter end had come 
the dramatic, uncomprehending, and visionary statesmanship 
of Davis, pursuing to the last, the illusion of southern Indepen- 
dence and its correlative, self-determination. 

The Spanish-American War marked the re-birth of the 
American nation. With the World War it once more attained 
to the full understanding of the responsibilities of manhood. 
As a man sees more clearly and judicially than Youth, so do 
the American people to-day more clearly appreciate and under- 
stand the epic story of the struggle for Southern Independence. 
And not the least honored and respected of the leaders of the 
Lost Cause is Jefferson Davis, President of the South, than 
whom, in many ways, there is no more tragic figure in American 
history. 
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SKYLINES AND Horizons. By DuBose Heyward. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 74. 


Du Bose Heyward is one of a group of young southern 
poets who are doing much to reéstablish southern poetry in the 
respectable position in which Lanier and Timrod placed it. His 
volume of Carolina Chansons, written in collaboration with 
Hervey Allen, which was recently reviewed in The South At- 
lantic Quarterly, has won favorable comment from several dis- 
tinguished reviewers. In the present volume Mr. Heyward 
enters a new field—the Great Smoky Mountains of North Caro- 
lina—in the group called Skylines and continues his use of 
South Carolina background in Horizons. The group called 
Other Poems, with its two excellent sonnets, “Weariness” and 
“Aftermath” is a sufficient demonstration that Mr. Heyward is 
not merely another local color poet. His characteristic manner 
is one that has been highly developed by contemporary poets: 
a few vivid touches, suggestive rather than definitive, limited 
in intention, and designed to create an image or feeling that 
impresses through poignancy and suggestion rather than weight 
or lasting quality. The type is by no means contemporary in 
origin; long before the twentieth century it was carried to its 
highest possibilities in the Paolo and Francesca episode and by 
such lyrics as “She Dwelt Among the Untrodden Ways,” “Ein 
Fichtenbaum Stet Einsam,” and “When as in Silks My Julia 
Goes.” It is a constant element in poetry which contemporary 
poets seem to have emphasized. Most of Mr. Heyward’s poems, 
while longer than the lyrics just mentioned, are worthy ex- 
amples of the manner. They avoid the dimness and rarified 
soulfullness which in much modern poetry sets up a mild 
spiritual intoxication that upon investigation often turns out to 
be auto-intoxication. They are not bizarre; they are genuine 
and have a recognizeable basis. There are a very few express- 
ions that seem too daring, such as “a drench of day” and (less 
daring than merely unfortunate), “old tattered banners of 
bananas,” but they are so few in the general adequacy and 
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genuineness of his poetry that it seems almost an injustice to 
cite them. They are more than counterbalanced by his poetic 
reflection of the low country, “this sun-drugged land of ours,” 
and by the even better poems in which he seeks to interpret the 
mountain woman, the mountain girl, the mountain preacher, the 
mountain town. In “A Yoke of Oxen” he symbolizes the 
spirit of the highlanders, who 


“will arrive in their appointed hour 

Unhurried by the goad of lesser wills.” 
It is in this region, where 

“the great mountain schooners rumble down, 
White-crested, and slow-moving, fleet on fleet, 
Leading a spotted heifer or a steer, 
A rangy mule or two, a pair of hounds; 
To barter for a flowered calico, 
A ribbon for the red-cheeked daughter’s hair, 
And black tobacco for the coming year,” 


that Mr. Heyward has found and expressed his best poetry. 


Newman I. Waite. 


Erasmus, A Stupy or His Lire, Ip—EaAts anp PLACE IN History. By 
Preserved Smith. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1923. xiii, 
479 pp. 


This is not only the best life of Erasmus that has yet ap- 
peared, but it throws a flood of light upon the vexed problem 
of the relation between the Renaissance, of which Erasmus was 
typical, and the Reformation. Professor Smith has published 
an authoritative study of the great German reformer in The 
Life and Letters of Martin Luther (1911) and recently he has 
summarized his investigations of this period in his exhaustive 
Age of the Reformation (1920). He is thus amply qualified 
to do justice to his subject. 

There is much food for thought in the career of Erasmus 
for those who are interested in the religious controversies of 
the present time. Historical parallels are so easily drawn that 
they are often dangerous. It is here demonstrated beyond 
doubt, however, that Erasmus expressed the spirit of modern- 
ism in religious thought. “It is this combination of reason and 
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morality in religion that makes Erasmus the forerunner and 
exponent of that type of Christianity at present prevalent 
among large cricles of our cultivated classes.” His mind re- 
jected the abstruce theology erected by Acquinas, and he reacted 
violently against the absurd subtleties of the schoolmen during 
his residence at the University of Paris. What his reason 
denied, his wit satirized in his Praise of Folly. He was not 
satisfied, however, with destructive criticism, for in the Hand- 
book of the Christian Knight he expressed his own conception 
of Christianity. In this and other writings he stressed the need 
of going back to the teachings of Christ and of subordinating 
the forms of worship, which the Roman church had carried to 
an extreme, to the life of the spirit. The better part of Chris- 
tianity for Erasmus consisted of ethical principles; to lead a 
good life was for him the chief object of religion rather than 
the acceptance of dogmas, whether they came from the Church 
or from Luther. Like the modernist of today he “welcomed 
criticism and philosophy as aids to religion” while the dog- 
matists of his age, as the fundamentalists of the present time, 
“dreaded reason as the foe of faith.” 

The greatest scholar of his age, in Erasmus were united 
the weaknesses as well as the strength of this point of view. 
His interests were narrowly confined to the classics, biblical 
studies and, especially after his break with Luther, to certain 
aspects of theology. Beauty in nature, the wonderful art of 
the Rennaissance which he saw about him in Venice, Florence 
and Rome apparently left him cold. He had no interest in the 
progress of scientific knowledge and he saw little significance 
in the discovery of the new world. Within his own field, how- 
ever, his judgment was universally recognized and respected. 
With the breaking of the storm in Germany his support was 
anxiously sought both by the Church and by the Lutherans. 
He recognized that his thought agreed in many ways with that 
of Luther, but the latter in the end became an intense dog- 
matist. Those who would not go the whole course with him 
were in his opinion against him. Given the Erasmian point of 
view, it was natural that he should attempt to maintain a 
neutral position. He had the faculty, which is especially unfor- 
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tunate in revolutionary times, of seeing both sides of a ques- 
tion. He was impressed with the difficulty of ascertaining 
absolute truth. Having paved the way for Luther, as the 
Renaissance blazed the trail for the Reformation, he drew 
back from the strife that Luther’s violent and dogmatic dis- 
position was certain to arouse. His was in no sense the martyr’s 
strength. Moreover he feared the effect the controversy would 
have upon the future of his beloved learning. This is only to 
say that he was in no way fitted or inclined to participate in a 
revolutionary movement. Without consciously realizing it he 
stood for the cause of evolutionary, as opposed to revolutionary, 
change. If Luther would only be quiet, gentle wit and true 
scholarship would accomplish all that was necessary! Pro- 
fessor Smith is unquestionably correct in his judgment of the 
balance between Erasmus and Luther. “With all his faults 
and all his sins, Luther acted a nobler, more heroic, and his- 
torically more justifiable part than did Erasmus. Not only 
was he braver, but he was ultimately more right in his judg- 
ment of the requirements of the time and the remedies suitable 
for restoring health and vitality to suffering Christendom.” So 
completely did Erasmus misunderstand Luther’s importance 
that at one time he predicted that in the future Luther’s name 
would be execrated. By trimming his sail to prevailing winds 
Erasmus retained the precarious endorsement of the Church 
during his life; later his works were condemned by the Council 
of Trent and some were placed on the Index. 

In the tragic quarrel between Erasmus and Luther there 
was involved the larger question of the relation between the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. The hatred which the men 
of the Renaissance came to have for the Reformation, which 
was returned in full, has convinced many of the fundamental 
antagonism between the two movements. Dr. Smith has shown 
beyond cavil that this is not their true relationship in history. 
Both were essentially working for a greater individualism. 
Both wished to regain the glories of the classic period, the 
Renaissance in the field of literature and art, the Reformation 
in the field of Christian antiquity. Without the preliminary 
work of the Renaissance, the Reformation might not have been 
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possible. Yet the two were certain to be rivals in seeking the 
loyalty of men; the former was fundamentally mental-artistic 
in its purposes, while the latter was spiritual and at the same 
time dogmatic. The author makes clear a contrast in the social 
implications of the two movements. While the Reformation 
sought the support and salvation of the masses, though Luther 
himself was far from democracy, the Renaissance was dis- 
tinctly aristocratic in its ideals. Its leaders were interested 
almost exclusively in the education of the classes. Erasmus 
had little sympathy for the people, though he preferred a re- 
publican to monarchial government in theory. The Reform- 
ation was an important factor in the evolution of national 
states and national churches; Erasmus and his associates were 
truly cosmopolitan in their point of view. For these reasons 
two of the important influences which brought the modern out 
of the medieval world fell apart. The creative genius of the 
Renaissance died early in the sixteenth century, leaving behind 
a rich inheritance, it is true, but it was the Reformation with 
its political as well as religious consequences that was to influ- 
ence more largely the modern world. Ina sense this has meant 
a triumph of Luther and his cause over Erasmus and the ideas 
he represented. 


An INTRODUCTION To REFLECTIVE THINKING. By Columbia Associates in 
Philosophy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. xiii + 351. 


“In An Introduction to Reflective Thinking nine members 
of the staff of the department of Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, have codperated in writing a book which is intended to 
show thinking at work by describing some of the great achieve- 
ments of thought in the fields of science and morals. They have 
tried to indicate the characteristics of effective thinking and to 
clarify some of the methods of experimentation, investigation, 
and verification apparent in the thoughtful handling of various 
subject-matters. The book may be used for a first course in 
philosophy, or in connection with an introduction to science; 
and it is the hope of the authors that not a few persons who 
have gone out from college halls, or have never entered them, 
may find interesting this new survey of the workings of the 
mind.” 
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The above is quoted from the first paragraph of the preface 
to this most interesting and profitable book. In a footnote at 
the outset of the first chapter the authors state that, “for this 
section, as for the entire text, a knowledge of John Dewey, 
How We Think (Heath & Co. 1910), is important since the 
ideas of that author have influenced greatly the writers of 
this one.” 

The scheme and purpose of the book are good. College 
students need a text describing what thinking is—the art of 
problem solving. This text does that by well selected illustra- 
tions and offers in a most practical way suggestions for self- 
training. The questions and exercises at the end of each chap- 
ter are excellent. Closing each chapter there is a brief, but 
carefully selected bibliography so that the reader may extend 
his reading knowledge of the particular scientific field used in 
that chapter. 

The task the authors have set themselves is so well done in 
each chapter that the reviewer hesitates to select any for special 
mention, but he cannot refrain from calling attention to the 
chapters dealing with The Function of Explanation in Physics 
(ch. VI) ; Evolution as a Principle of Explanation (ch. VII) ; 
Reflective Thinking in Law (ch. XXI). No student could 
study carefully these three chapters without knowing thereafter 
what reflective thinking means. 

WituiaM J. H. Corton. 


THE TREND oF History, ORIGINS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PROB- 
LEMS. By William Kay Wallace. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. xix, 372 pp. 


Popular interest in the meaning of history has been aroused 
as never before by the events of the last decade. As a result 
the public has been provided with a variety of outlines and 
stories of periods and of mankind. Some, like Spengler’s 
pessimistic interpretation of civilization in Der Untergang des 
Abendlanders, have been universal in their scope, others have 
been content with the problems of the modern and contempo- 
rary world. Mr. Wallace’s book falls into the latter group. It 
is to be noted that few of these writers have been professional 
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historians, though they have been warned by so high an author- 
ity as Dr. J. Franklin Jamieson, Editor of the American His- 
torical Review and Director of the Carnegie Foundation for 
Historical Research, that the present need is interpretation 
rather than investigation as it is understood in the historical 
rather than investigation, as it is understood in the historical 
the understanding of the history of thought, and in what was 
perhaps the most successful of presidential addresses before 
the American Historical Association, Professor Edward Cheney 
in December, 1923, presented a view of history as the working 
out of certain laws. In the main the task of interpretation has 
been undertaken by the novelist, philosopher, psychologist, and 
publicist, not by the trained historian. His silence suggests a 
doubt that a valid interpretation of recent events is possible at 
this time, when we cannot know certainly whither we are bound. 

In the sense that any one of the theories propounded will 
prove to be entirely satisfactory this attitude is probably cor- 
rect. The meaning of history changes with the changing con- 
ditions of life. An interpretation written today will almost 
certainly be obsolete for the next generation. Yet it is only 
by the expression of fugitive interpretations that the present 
generation may satisfy its desire to comprehend its world. For 
this reason Mr. Wallace’s book should be welcome. It merits 
attention, and it will stimulate the interest of the serious stu- 
dent of history. 

The opening and closing sentences indicate the author’s 
theme. “We are standing on the threshold of an unpolitical 
age. Politics has fallen from its high estate . . . we find 
a progressively increasing apathy in matters relating to politics.” 
“The State had become the shell, it was no longer the kernel, 
of social life.” The general truth of these startling statements 
is obvious. Increasing numbers of people have little interest 
even in the formal act of casting the ballot. Granting this and 
other conditions described by Mr. Wallace, it may still be 
doubted that the political state is to be superseded, as he sug- 
gests, by economic interests and institutions. 

It is with the rise of the State as it was understood in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and by most political 
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thinkers of the present time that the author is chiefly con- 
cerned. By synthesizing political theory and historical fact, 
the understanding of the State is traced through three phases. 
The foundation is laid with the weakening of ecclesiastical con- 
trol in western Europe which was one result of the Refor- 
mation. The Pope and the Roman Church as representatives 
of God in the governance of men were replaced by national 
kings who claimed divinely constituted authority in their own 
right. This period, represented by Louis XIV, produced, accord- 
ing to the author’s labels, the politico-theistic concept of the 
State. Gradually it came to be believed from the seventeenth 
century that there was no necessary association between God 
and the State, that the State was man’s own creation and that 
therefore he should have a part in it. It was the growth of 
the middle class, first in economic power and then in social and 
political influence, that brought into existence the politico- 
jurisic theory of the State. It was divested of its divine asso- 
ciations. The leaders of middle class opinion, notably the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, were confident of man’s 
capacity for limitless progress. The function of the State was 
therefore to protect the liberties of the individual in his efforts 
to achieve perfection. The nineteenth century brought a 
change in middle class ideals. As a result of the French 
Revolution the spirit of nationalism assumed an exaggerated 
form and superseded the cosmopolitanism of the preceding 
century. Economic and industrial interests became predomi- 
nant, and with this momentous transition, an important change 
took place in the function of the State under middle class con- 
trol. Earlier regarded as fashioned in the image of man to 
exercise the police power, it now became the instrument and 
sometimes the weapon of man. Laissez-faire gave way to in- 
terference in the lives of individuals. State aid was sought at 
home and abroad for the furtherance of middle class interests. 
Especially ominous was this new attribute ; after 1870 the State 
was more and more envisaged as power, thus immensely 
strengthening the weapon in the hands of the middle class. 
Mr. Wallace is most stimulating in his discussion of the 
imperialistic expansion which followed this change in the char- 
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acter of the State. Support of economic interests abroad 
brought about the loss of moral qualities of middle class con- 
trol. Because imperialism served its material interests, the 
middle class supported it; but it was also welcomed by the 
protetariat as a step away from nationalism. The author con- 
cedes that this was no purposive decision. Nevertheless he 
believes that the proletariat unconsciously saw in imperialism 
a dispersion of the State’s energies outside its own boundaries 
and consequently a proportionate weakening of its strength at 
home. From this source came, according to Mr. Wallace, the 
new energy that characterizes the period of expansion after 
1890. The Middle Class retained only nominal control of the 
State. Disraeli who is represented as the apostle of imperial- 
ism, is more closely related in his characteristics to the prole- 
tariat than to the middle class. 

The vital interests of the State at the present time are eco- 
nomic and therefore a new concept, the politico-economic, has 
succeeded that of the middle class with its preoccupation with 
political liberty. Is the middle class to yield its control to the 
proletariat as the old political State declines in power? Others 
have predicted this, but Mr. Wallace has not assumed the rdéle 
of the prophet. He is convinced, however, that like the aristoc- 
racy of an earlier time, it has lost its vitality. The rise of im- 
perialism found the middle class wanting: “This was not to 
be the task for an effete, worn-out civilization, such as we find 
reflected in sterile, middle-class pessimissm, with its decadent 
philosophy and its dilletante agnosticism. . . But looking 
beneath the surface we may discover a vigorous, bouyant 
energy, an eagerness for action, such as the world has not 
witnessed. This energy, it seems, was coming from the pro- 
letariat who in its turn was seeking power. 

The interpreter of history is in constant danger of over- 
simplifying the complexities of human affairs. There is always 
the temptation to select material that substantiates a theory. 
At best generalizations are only approximate truths; there is 
usually another side to the story. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Wallace has solved these problems. In particular, there is 
much evidence of the continued vitality of the middle class; 
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the end of its control is not yet in sight. Stimulating as this 
book is, it is by no means a final explanation of the trend of 
history. In justice it must be added that the same criticism 
may be made of most efforts of this kind. 


SyMPHONIES AND Soncs. By John Robert Moore. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company, 1923. 


Mr. Moore’s volume contains in the Symphonies some de- 
cidedly interesting experiments in the border-land of music and 
poetry, and in the shorter lyrics some fine turns of feeling and 
expression. It is no derogation of his promise as a poet— 
rather a confirmation—to observe that in this his first volume 
the shorter lyrics are imperfectly finished. Two selections will 
illustrate both his strength and weakness in this respect. 


AFTER REHEARSAL 
I dreamed your face a tropic night: 
I dreamed your lips were coral bars 
Where waves of murmuring music broke 
Beneath your eyes, the stars; 


And in your cheek bloomed flowers whose names 
The wisest sages never knew; 

And soft your breathing—but I woke, 
To dream again of you! 


To a Woop-THRUSH 
Sing, little bird, through the wood; 
There, have your will. 
Loud was the carol I sung, 
Now am [ still. 


Knowledge and labor are vain; 
Vain is my art. 

I have but sung with my tongue, 
You, with your heart. 


These poems perhaps demonstrate why it is a tribute rather 
than the conventional faint praise to apply the much-abused 
word “promising” to the songs in this volume. Down to the 
concluding lines they are worthy of almost any contemporary 
American poet, but they end lamely. No poet with Mr. Moore’s 
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knowledge of poetry and the technical skill he shows elsewhere 
in the volume is apt, after a first book, to relax his art at the 
point where it is most needed. 

Symphonies and Songs is not especially remarkable for 
variety and vigor of thought and emotion; it appears to be the 
volume of one who rather ignores life to dwell with poetry and 
music. Music is in fact the distinctive quality of the book, 
both in the sense that the longer poems show an unusual 
metrical competence and variety, and in the sense that music is 
the most constant and effective theme. Two of the symphonies, 
Paderewswki and The Orchestra, are especially successful at 
conveying the illusion of the music itself by the skillful use of 
changing metres to match the equally changeful emotional 
reactions. This is perhaps the most outstanding achievement 
in the volume—a successful effort to obtain in poetry effects 
more properly belonging to music alone. 

N. I. Waite. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS DuRING THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 
By Bertha Ann Reuter. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. 208 pp. 


The author of this work contends that the anti-British feel- 
ing in America is “an hostility rooted in colonial history and 
handed down by successive generations, each one finding some 
new grievance to add.” In three introductory chapters which 
comprise one-third of the book, a summary is made of the cen- 
trifugal forces which tended to increase this feeling and of 
the “ever more powerful” centripetal forces which brought the 
two nations together. During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century the “new ties of kinship, mutual regard, and national 
interest were displacing the old ideas of suspicion and selfish 
acquisition” and they reached their culmination at the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War, when British isolation and 
American necessity drew the two countries together. Under 
the headings of “Great Britain and the Beginning of the War 
with Spain,” “Anglo-American Relations in the West,” and 
“Anglo-American Relations in the East,” the author shows that 
the British attitude throughout the entire struggle was that of 
benevolent neutrality. In the final chapter, “The Anglo- 
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American Rapprochement—A Conclusion,” the sincerity of 
Anglo-American friendship is proven by the British attitude 
towards the American annexation of the Philippines, the 
speeches of men like John Hay and Joseph Chamberlain, quo- 
tations from the press, agitation in favor of an Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance, joint action in the settlement of the Samoan 
affair, American codperation in the British “open door’’ policy 
in China, American benevolent neutrality during the Boer 
War, abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the accept- 
ance by Great Britain of Hay’s “open door” policy. 

The contribution of this study lies in the presentation of 
the public opinion of that period, secured from sources other 
than government documents. It is a very readable and inter- 
esting book. It is written from an impartial standpoint and 
should be read by those who still hold the “Ancient Grudge” 
and also by those who feel that the peace of the world can only 
be possible through a strong friendship and possibly an alli- 
ance between the two great English speaking nations. The 
author gives facts which are often overlooked by biased writers 
and politicians. 

The book has its defects. If one-third of the text is to be 
devoted to a background, certainly some reference should be 
made to Anglo-American isthmian relations prior to 1850. 
The author has overlooked the splendid work by Miss Wil- 
liams on that subject. No mention is made of the disputes over 
the fisheries. If Irish immigrants and Irish-American citizens 
were a source of anti-British agitation, did not their activities 
cause native Americans to feel more friendly to Great Britain? 
During and immediately after the Spanish-American war, were 
there no forces opposed to this growing friendship? Were the 
Irish-American newspapers silent? Would not German, Span- 
ish and French sources throw light upon Anglo-American rela- 
tions? To secure a correct view of American public opinion, 
is it not necessary to use other newspapers than those pub- 
lished in New York City and Chicago? The author has not 
exhausted this subject as a topic for further research. 


Paut N. GARBER. 
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Tue Sout or SAMUEL Pepys. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, 1924. 262 pp. 


When Mr. Bradford in his Portraits of Women included 
the fascinating miniature of Mrs. Pepys one might have antici- 
pated that he would be tempted sometime to the delineation of 
her notable lord and master. Now we learn from the intro- 
ductory note that he has been living with the Diary intimately 
for the last thirty years, and in this latest work, The Soul of 
Samuel Pepys, he has produced one of his few life-size por- 
traits. The famous diarist is quite the sort of figure to appeal 
to the “psychographer,” and Bradford is the very man to 
clarify and interpret for us the perplexing personality that has 
always baffled while it has interested us. 

Some years ago Mr. Wheatley made a study of the world 
of Pepys and his varied activities in it; but the present work 
is an intensive treatment of the character and personality of 
the man. 

When the multitudinous details of the Diary are considered, 
and the special interest attaching, in one way or another, to 
each, the task of selecting and ordering such as would present 
the figure fully and fairly would seem a difficult one. Doubt- 
less Mr. Bradford found it so. Yet there is no betrayal of 
this in the presentation. The author is an artist who knows 
how to give the effect of minuteness by one swift stroke. 
Nothing of definiteness nor of roundedness has been sacrificed, 
yet we have in this slight volume most of what we would care 
to remember about Pepys and a good deal of it in his own 
inimitable phrasing. 

It is a temptation to regard Mr. Bradford as a medium 
and to fancy the spirit of Pepys as communicating through 
him in an attempt to give the world at last a right conception 
of himself. Something the reverse of this is the method, how- 
ever. The author “talks through” Pepys. He reveals the man 
to himself, as well as to us; and, whenever he can, he uses the 
subject’s own words. If occasionally there results from this 
device some confusion of tense or construction, it may be 


readily overlooked. Another method would have taken us 
farther from the Diary 
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A scientific process, of course, underlies the work,—balance 
and calculation and adjustment; but there is always the warm, 
human touch, and the figure on the canvas lives, as do all Mr. 
Bradford’s figures. If this seems even more lifelike than some 
of his other portraits, it is because in this he has allowed him- 
self more range. 

The book is in no way a substitute for the Diary. Nor is 
it even an introduction to it. The first impression should be 
gained only in the orthodox way. But every Pepys lover will 
feel the need of this interpretative analysis to unify and fix his 
impressions and to justify him in his love. 


SANFORD SALYER. 


Wooprow Witson’s CASE For THE LEAGUE oF Nations. By Hamilton 
Foley. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1923. 271 pp. 

Probably no one would be disposed to doubt the fact that 
of all men Woodrow Wilson was the one best qualified to inter- 
pret the Covenant of the League of Nations as included in the 
Treaty of Versailles and to set forth the intentions of its 
framers. Whatever credit may properly go to him as the 
originator of the idea, it was certainly he who fought the 
League battle in Paris and who saw to it that the document 
finally presented to the warring nations for signature contained 
as an integral part what seemed to him and to countless other 
lovers of peace, a feasible plan for an organization to prevent 
future wars. 

In publishing this book Mr. Foley has retired gracefully to 
the background. Only the preface appears over his own sig- 
nature, with the exception of two or three footnotes calling 
attention to the fact that time has proved Wilson to be correct 
in prophecies made concerning the actual working out of the 
treaty. In this preface Mr. Foley explains that his work is 
merely a compilation of selections from stenographic minutes 
of a White House conference between Wilson and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and from the official record of 
Wilson’s public addresses. The book itself is essentially the 
work of Wilson; in the clearest of English it rings with the 
passion of a man laying down his life for a great cause. 
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A short sketch of the World War with particular emphasis 
upon America’s participation therein is followed by a discussion 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. Wilson shows the striking 
contrast between this treaty and former post-war agreements. 
The heart of the book is, of course, the section devoted to the 
League of Nations itself. After a discussion of the general 
phases of the organization, Mr. Wilson launches into a frank 
analysis of the various objections that were offered to it. This 
section includes a discussion of the right to withdraw, Article 
X, the Monroe Doctrine, domestic questions, the six votes of 
the British empire, and Shantung. Mr. Wilson then shows the 
lack of necessity for, and the impracticability of, making reser- 
vations. Following this he shows wherein the League idea was 
not necessarily his but was the product of the best modern 
thought, including that of many Republican leaders. The con- 
cluding section, “America and World Problems,” discusses 
America’s rightful place among the nations and shows the 
utter futility of any attempt at isolation. 

Appendices include two of Wilson’s addresses before the 
Peace Conference, the list of American expert advisors at 
Paris, the covenant of the League of Nations, and correspond- 
ence with Messrs. Taft and Root. 

The case for the League is well presented. At this par- 
ticular time, when the Bok Prize Award has brought the 
League again clearly to the attention of the American people, 
when another “solemn referendum” is rapidly approaching, and 
when the death of Wilson has served to emphasize the ideals 
for which he stood, the book should be of peculiar interest to 
every American citizen. 


W. Rotre Brown. 
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